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JAZZ MUSIC MAKERS: 

Jazz, like every other load of commer¬ 
cial music, is built on fads. Ctfl it what 
you will, there has always been some 
kind of music which jazzmen have em¬ 
phasized during a particular period. 

Bossa nova, first introduced in this 
country last summer is still very much 
the current "rage’* in the Jazz field. One 
of the sobering effects of the Brazilian 
samba’s influence on American jazz art¬ 
ists has been the great exposure given 
jazz on the popular and jazz album 
charts. To many people, the introduc¬ 
tion of the bossa nova helped stem the 
growth of the avante guard atonal move¬ 
ment which was gaining popularity 
among the jazz ranks. These avante 
guard musicians with their limited audi¬ 
ence. which incidentally numbered sev¬ 
eral “influential” critics, never really 
sold any impressive numbers of jazz Lps, 
but nonetheless became the talk of the 
nation and the “hippies” cause to cham¬ 
pion. 

The bossa nova, with its soft, subtle 


the charge of die Ornette Colemans, the 
Cecil Taylors and to some extent, the 
John Coltranes “Trane" is still influenc¬ 
ing the playing of other saxophonists, 
fait the furor over his particular style of 
improvisation has died down because 
of the interest in the bossa nova. Now, 

ing music with a samba beat, but the 
country and western and pop artists are 
adapting the rhythm in a transfusion of 
styles. 

Bra z i l ia n compo s er s have waxed loud 
and vociferous over American arishao- 
dling of the bossa nova, but it has had 
no effect on the artists riwind w i It's 
just the natural tendency of the Ameri¬ 
can artist to change and advance some¬ 
thing. It is true diet Ornette Coleman’s 
popularity was decreasing before the 
advent of the fame nova which was 
promulgated in this country by Cherite 
Byrd, Herbie Mann and Stan Cetx. What 
the fame nova did < 


it on a rndadie hind of 


pro v i sa tkws of the Coftrane school. 

There is still a great amount of beam 
nova matrrial being rel e as e d in aimnaii 
and there is probably much more to 
come. Jazz musirians have always had 
an afinity for Latin rhythms. Dizzy Gil¬ 
lespie and the late Chano Pern having 
written “Manteca” in 1947 and CiOespie 
and George Russel collaborated the nm 
year on “Cubona Be” and “Cubena Bop”, 
two numbers which have been called the 
first big band orchestrations to blend 
jazz and Afro-Cuben r hy thm s effec¬ 
tively. Thus, the heavy drum bent has 
in some ways been a familiar part of 
jazz. 

DATELINE: JAZZ 

Reprise Records is winging into the 
jazz field in no uncertain fashion, die 


nitary she was a stand-out attraction 
Her first "Dim ens io ns- Lp, the fast in 
the series by a giri vocalist, wifi be titled 
“Marian Montgomery Swings For Win- 
nen And Arams". Her vocals are heebed 
by Dick Hyman’s arrangements played 
by a anafl combo of top New York jazz¬ 
men. 

Etta Jones has cut a new Lp for Pres¬ 
tige, entitled Love Shout. Willis Jack 
sons Prestige Lp of Italian favorites is 
pfayed in a jazz context Called Neapoli¬ 
tan Nights. This album includes Vofare. 
Airivudederri Roma, Verdi's Vonce, Al 
Di La, Mama, and Neopoiitan Nights 

Kenny Burrell A John Coltrane-Ne» 
Jazt-The c om b i n ation of Coltrane on 
tanor sax, Burrell on guitar, and the 
rhythm section of Tommy Flanagan, 
piano; Paul Chambers, bass; and Jtovm 


genre. The Reprise jazz sets spot such 


Dizzy CiOespie, Barney Kernel, Eddie 
Cano, Chico Hamilton, Shorty Rogers 
and Mavis Rivers, Marv Jenkins, and a 
rerimne of a wnxiag by the fate grori 
Django Bernhardt. 

Marian Montgomery, new jazz vocal¬ 
ist, and Charlie Shaven, veteran trum¬ 
pet man, have been signed to exclusive 
co n tract s to a ppe ar an Capital i l eeotds ' 
"Dimensions in Jazz” series. Shaven has 
played one of the distinctive trumpets 

principal soloist and arranger with the 
John Kirby combo in 1936. He played 


■captured on this album. Tunes include 
Freight Trane. I Never Knew. Lyneto. 
Why Was I Born? and Big Paul. 

Cnrtis Fuller with Red Garland—New 
J«tz-la this recording Curtis Fuller is 
fcamdmitiambaae; Red Garland on pi¬ 
ano; Sonny Red Kyner on alto sax; Paul 
Chambers on bass, and Louis Hayes on 


bines: The Parker-etyled Seeing Red and 
fifa n dw eia are So nny Red's; Roc ft Troll 
is the work of Teddy Charles who super¬ 
vised the date and Cashmere Fuller's 
bane. Mamlgfat Becomes You end 
Stormy Weather complete the selections. 

Miles DUvis/The Original Quintet- 
Prestige—This album is Davis' first rr- 


aevenl yean ago as part of the Cond¬ 
emn hand. Aon tui i of nete. Shaven 



bus Montgomery, wno nas pmy aa 
same of the top clubs in the country, got 
her start in Atlanta, Go., while she held 
a faB-titae secretarial job. Born and 


eon 

Metal Vo. She come to Capitol Reo 


by Frank Scioik. at wboee Philadelphia 


bees and lUy Joe Janes. The date has 
been i» m e eS tved far stereo end onoe 
agam makes available on records this 
historic recording session. 

Mike Davis A John Coltrene play 
Richard Rodgers— M oodsvi lie - This set 
is die Brat in die MoodsviTle American 
Composer series. It is an unique joining 
of three pre-eminent r ep re sentatives of 
two truly American Art forms-the musi¬ 
cal theater of Richard Rodgers and thr 
jezz of Davis and Cokrane. Included on 
dds excitin g new release are My Funny 
V al entine, Blue Room. It Never Entered 
My Mind. I Could Write A Book. Spring 
b Hera Q 



One of the mart memorable tones 
from "New Faces Of 1952" (that most 
incredible revue that brought forth 
talents as Mel Brooks, Ronny Graham, 
Eaitha Kitt, Carol Lawrence, Robert 
Clary, Alice Chostfy and “Love h A 
Simple Thing", "Monotonous" and "Fen¬ 
ny Candy") was a little epic of histori¬ 
cal memorabilia titkxl "ijznr B or dm" , 
which made the point that, "You can't 
chop your poppa up in Mass-adiusetts 
and then blame all die damage on the 
mice." This dba t r in e wm panned bp 
Michael Brown, a co mp oser whose gam¬ 
ut runs front the bitingly asp-like (hear 
“The John Birch Society") to the pseudo- 
greens leeved (try "Blood Red Rose") to 
the touchingly contemporary in tragedy 
("Starr FaithfuU’s Last Letter"). Mr. 
Brown, on a compendium titled 
ALARUMS * EXCURSIONS (Impulse 
A-24) offers the above-mentioned phis 
eight more; and while his singing voice 
will not cause Bdafonte any sleepless 
nights, his debvery is peculiarly suited 
to his own songs, and frankly, it’s nice 
that way. Mr. Brown writes a wicked 
tune. Semantically speaking. 

UNITED ARTISTS: 

With neither a rap nor a huzzah, an¬ 
nouncement is made of a Jerome Rich¬ 
ardson set titled COINC TO THE 
MOVIES (United Artists 15006). Five 
times from motion pictures—“No Prob¬ 
lem” from Lea Liaisons P to ng erewcs. 
“Moon River”, “Never On Sunday", 
Tonight" from Wm* Sid* Story and 
"Delilah" from Samson 6 Delilah- re¬ 
ceive competent and pleasant treat¬ 
ments. incapable of stirring either great 
enthusiasm or great objection. “No 
1 ‘ m bk rrn" is the moot w u rth y track, and 
I rankly, it merely says what it has to 
'■ay. At best, an entirely average aRnm, 
well-intentioned, but uninspired. 

verve, mgm: 

Most recent in Verve’s series of "Jazz 
Kssentials" albums is THE ESSENTIAL 
IAZZ VOCALS (V-8505) andlike the 
preceding titles in this group, contains 
. lections from the vast Verve backtog 
; i eleases. formerly Norman Granz’s 
i we who were recording Pres and 



Diz and Billie Holiday (to name only 
a few) when other major labels were 
c o n centrating on Smalm, Shearing. Guy 
Lombardo and ail like that The disc con¬ 
tains ten tracks, with Tornk, Joe Wff- 
Km», Lews Arm st ro ng, BiBie Holiday, 
Big. Bill BwwnTy Rrlndiiw SaraK 
Vaughan, Anita O’Day, Teagarden and 
Jimmy Rushing doing the warbling. 
While there are some very creditable 
numbers included (Teagarden’s "Don’t 
Tell A Man About His Woman”, Lady 
singing "Strange Fruit”, Big Bill doing 
“C. C. Rider"), they are by no means 
“essential". Even as a random sampling 
of the specie each performer knows best, 
the album is weak. To think Tornrk’s 
too-pop-ish "Just In Time" is the one im¬ 
mortal belt ever taken by Bus coMtantiy- 
growing talent, is sheer flummery. 
"Strange Fruit" is fine, but Billie was 
better, more memorable, more essential 
if you will, on such songs as “Cod Bless 
The Child” or "What A Little Moonlight 
Can Do". Much of the carp, of course, is 


horizon: 

SING OUT BIG (Horizon 1614) » 
an unsuccessful attempt to raise the com¬ 
mercialized pop versions of folk songs to 
the level of totemnation. The falkne is 
notable. Though all of these 12 times 
("Cottonfields”, “Lemon Tree”, “Tom 
Dooley", etc.) were extremely luge pop 
successes, what The Troubador Singers 
here ov ci fo o k is that half the popularity 
was the group-who made the song pofm- 
Ur and. 28 dissonant voices 

loose on material already threadbare 
from overuse has as much artistic appeal 
as a front-room singalong with your fam¬ 
ily, while Mitch cm TV waves his arms. 
You have to love your family; the same 
not hold for The Troubador Singers, 
nor this record 

reprise: 

Let this department herewith go on 
record as being stoutly against the cur¬ 
rent spate of “records" using JFK as a 
basis for satire. Not that we feel The 
Family or Any Family is above lampoon 
-for the very test of validity is in the 
ability to laugh at oneself-but just as 
we find odious the Photoplay spreads on 
“Jackie Kennedy’s Secret Passion" 
(which turns out to be ravioli), and the 


bitious a project as “Jazz Essentials’, it 
behooves the producers to winnow much 
more energetically. 

BLUE note: 

Kenny BurreD plays a pretty good gui¬ 
tar, occasionally a really knockout guitar, 
and you can’t much turn around these 
days without banging your nose into a 
new album showcasing that talent. Lat¬ 
est addition to the meter, MIDNIGHT 
BLUE (Blue Note 4123), is a seven-set 
of thorough respectability, but very little 
daring. It is background musk of a 
funky sort, with the emph as is on the 
bhies. "Chittlms Can Came" owes a faint 
debt to bossa nova, but then almost 
everything on the jazz scene does these 
day*. As for the- other sre, if ye* hhe 
el e ctri c guitar, rather than a cle a ner , far 
twangy nan-electrified instrument, then 
BurreD and tenorman Stanley Turren- 
tine. and the group, wiB make nice 


gendered, the cheapjack releases capital¬ 
izing on Vaughn Meader’s initial explor¬ 
ation of this area strike us as being in 
extremely shabby taste. None of them 
are anything more than mildly compe¬ 
tent in their parody, few are funny, and 
only one-the first one—has anything 
fresh to offer. The ground has been tilled 
d e ep ly enough; let the bandwagon- 
jumpers for once exercise restraint, and 
put manners before money. Let them 
NJB.; Reprise has issued SING 
ALONG WITH JFK which has the au¬ 
dacity to snip-tape actual speeches by 
Kennedy, Nixon and Eisenhower, set 
them to musk, and pass them off as 
entertainment. Reprise inadvertently 
sueeeeda (as m the "Let U» Begm B*- 
guine") in showing how s o metime s lyri¬ 
cal and truly memorable much of JFK’s 
comments can be.. .and how Iowan in. 
dustrv with scabrous ethics can sink. 0 







Mr. Crosshammer’s Wife 

To be truly artistic, a painter needed a mistress — but 
this was carrying things too far! fiction/by Rick Rubin 

II was all quite clearly Nancy's tault. If. for instance. Nancy had not been out ot town, Oave 
Hapgood would not have even allowed the surburban housewife type in the door in the first 
place. However willowy yet full breasted, however wide mouthed and red haired and smoulder 
ing green eyed, he would have turned her away, sent her back to Beaverton. On the other hand, 
had Nancy not existed at all. he would have let the girl in and it might have worked out nicely. 

It might have been amusing for a lew months, after which she would surely have become tired 
ot dishwasher.less dish washing and clotheswasher less clothes washing and the horrid mossi¬ 
ness of artistic poverty. 

But Nancy was out of town tor |ust one week. 

So the twenty-five or six year old surburban sexpot rang the doorbell and Oave answered 
and there she stood in the dim light from the single unshaded bulb in the hall, a tall, well- 
built in an expensive looking dress and coat, a look of eager expectancy on her face. And it 
wasn't as though he didn't remember who she was. he recalled instantly that she was Cynthia 
Crosshammer, one of the terribly artsy surbuban housewives he was supposed to be teaching 
to be artists one mgtit a week as Beaverton High School. 

But what she could be doing in his dingy doorway, two suitcases flanking her elegant nylon 
clad legs, was more than he could understand. 

"I've left my husband." she announced, as though to clear things up. though of course that 
only confused him further. 

"Oh." Oave said. "That's nice." 

"I've come to live with you." she said. "I know you need me and you made it so clear 
at class how you feel about me." She finished with a tinkle ol nervous laughter and started 
into the apartment, a suitcase in each gloved hand. 

"I did?" Dave said, instinctively falling back before her advance. 

She had looked so fetching at class, in her tight, paint splattered leans and open throated 
blouse. So well married and sale to flirt with. 

"An artist needs a mistress." she announced. "Traditionally uncontined by the manners 
and mores of society, artists have long been known tor their affairs of the heart, often un 
sanctioned by legal contracts. I'll be yours. " 

And she was certainly a fine looking girl. Her hair was the color ot raw copper, her eyes were 
wide set and sensual and her mouth was wide and moist. 

And Nancy was. after all. out of town for a week, would not be popping down any minute 
now to wash the dinner dishes and clean up the big bare floored studio living room, and 
eventually be persuaded to stay the night And of course the housewife Irom Beaverton was 
quite right, an artist did need a mistress. Several in fact. un n.xl pa : i. 


Crosshammer’s 

Wife 

So it was not until she had unpacked 
her two suitcases, hung the things next 
to his own in the closet, and started to 
change her clothes right in front of him 
so that he had to retreat from his own 
bedroom, and until after she had come 
out in tight capri pants and a partially 
unbuttoned blouse to sit on his thread¬ 
bare couch studying the paintings hang¬ 
ing on every available wall space, that 
the idea of her husband occurred. A 
picture of a giant and ferocious man, 
heavily armed, and at that very mom e n t 
no doubt swearing out w arra nts for 
Dave Hapgood’s arrest, or perhaps load¬ 
ing his huge black revolver with the 
specially dumdummed shells and honing 
the edge of a hunting knife to a razor 
sharpness. 

“But what about your husband?” 
Dave croaked. 

“Oh, him," Cynthia said, her mouth 
a petulant and slightly moist pout “I 
left him a note telling him I was leaving 
to become an artist’s mistress and to 
forward my mail here.” 

"Oh my Cod,” Dave said. “Why did 
you do a thing like that?" 

"Because I wanted to be fair to him, 
silly. I didn’t want him to worry.” 

"Listen, you’ve got this all wrong,” 
Dave said, leaping up to pace nervously 
about the room, stalked by apparitions 
of a furious husband armed with rifle, 
revolver, knife, machine gun and 3.5 
bazooka. “I don’t really deserve you. 
Look, I’m not even a real artist." He 
snatched up a stack of advertising lay¬ 
outs and illustrations from his drawing 
board and dropped them on her lap. 

“Oh, you only do those to make a 
living,” she cooed. “Since the early I9th 
century the split between the artist and 
his audience and the lack of royal 
patrons has forced artists into many 
expedients in order to remain alive. I 
know that underneath you’re a true 
creative artist. And darling, I’m going 
to help you. Ill go to work. Ill help 
you to paint full time." 

“But your husband,” Dave said. 

“Oh pooh, you'll handle him. I know 
you will.” 

She was such a determined girl. She 
parried his every argument, even the 
final one, at bedtime. When Dave in¬ 
sisted that she sleep on the s tu di o couch 
rather than in the bedroo m with him. 
“So that are’ll be absolutely sure,” he 
said, and privately thought, so that if 
the h u s ba nd showed op hi the middle 
of the he —II hsiu at lenet — m 

defense, if there was tune for defane 
before the husband blew him to tiny 
piece s . 

*e ponied by 


simply waiting ontil Dave was safe fas 
bed and then following him into tho 
bedroom and sl ipp i n g in beside him, 
aom nighty. For, as she explaiaad, 
“there simply wasn’t room in the tomtit- 
weentie suitcases.” And w hat ever final 
arguments Dave might have voiced 
went unspoken in what followed. And 
<o n « hi e d to follow at intervals afi 
night 

The hu sb an d showed up about mid¬ 
morning the following day. 

At which time Dave was sitting on 
the much nursing yet another cup of 
coffee and trying to pull himself to¬ 
gether, if not to paint then at least to 
do some ad fflustratiom which would 
bring aa sause money and tribe lam emo¬ 
tional if not physical effort. And Cynthia 
Crosshammer was flitting about dm 
studio dusting and straightening, iim- - 
ply bursting with energy just as she was 
simply bursting from the front of one 
of Dave’s white shirts. 

Even the ring of the doorbell was 
gentle, lie someone who did net really 
went to disturb anyone, least of all his 
runaway wife and her lover. 

But of course Dave had no way of 
knowing who it was. He was co nf ro n ted 
by a man who was actually quite large, 
but managed to seem somehow ex¬ 
tremely small. A brown haired, pleasant 
looking man of about thirty-five who 
radiated a smile of cheer end friendli¬ 
ness. Dave was ready to tell the man he 
didn’t want any of whatever he was 
wiling and closed dm door. 

TJh, I’m John Crosshammer,” dm 
man said. 1 believe my uh ... wife is 
... uh, staying here." 

Dave’s first impulse was to retreat 
full speed toward dm back door. But 
the man seemed so inoffensive, so full 
of good will toward all mankind, that 
he remained rooted to dm spot 

“Is that John?” Cynthia shouted from 
inside. 

“Yes, my dear," the man said. 

The man’s wife came to stand beside 
Dave. “What do you want?” she said. 

“Oh, nothing, dear,” dm man said. 
“Just to see if you were all right and to 
tell you that I’ll feed dm cats and for¬ 
ward your mail.” 

“But... aren’t you going to... do 
anything?” Dave said. 

“Ah well, one must face facta, mustn’t 
one?’ the man said “After all, I caul 
force her to come home. Can L dear?” 

“No you can’t I’ve broken with that 
middlodaaa, duty- bo un d, can—pda- 
oriente d bo u r g e o i s life forever." 

“You aren’t going to...ynu aren’t 
even angry?” Dave said 

Ta pWaaapUenl,' dm am mid 
’But I ant fa h—ydag hack to aak 
If then’s anything yen need, nry dear, 
just let nm knew. And V you want to 

eoam back to ma, dm hay h uadm the 

deeramt, whan it alaaje h’ 


“Never,” his wife said. Tv* had 
enough of that narrow, spiritless, tedi¬ 
ous, unmeaningful, soulless life out there 
in Beaverton.” 

Ah well, the man said turning to 
go. 

And for just an instant Dave thought 
he detected a smile of relief on the 
man's face, before he turned and trudged 
off down the stairs. 

Four days later Dave awoke to the 
realization dial Mr. Crosshammer’s 
•aay wife Cynthia was still there, firmly 
entrenched and that in three days 
Nancy would be beck, dropping down 
to cook his dinner and rub his back 
and boost his ego and gently harass 
him aa wifely ways. 

It was clear that she had read a hell 
of a lot of books about art and artists, 
and equally clear that nothing Dave 
said would convince her that she should 
go away. Sly hints she took as subtle 
new statements of love, outright sug¬ 
gestions she interpreted as manifesta¬ 
tion* of his altruistic concern for her 
welfare. 

Nancy was due borne Sunday morn¬ 
ing. Thursday evening, after a long day 
of plotting, he started eviction proceed¬ 
ings in earnest. 

“All right, Cynthia,” he said Tm not 
going to try to talk you into leaving any 
more. To hell with altruism.” 

Tm so glad darling,” she said 
lounging seductively on the couch and 
signalling with her eyes that be might 
once again s t orm the crumbling bas¬ 
tions of her chastity. 

“No, I’m going to take care of myself. 
It’s your own lookout. You’ll leave soon 
enough when you find out.” 

“Find out what, David dear?” 

“Never mind Why should I tell you?” 
He strode to the window, pretended to 
cough, gagged yanked up the window 
and spit heavily toward the street. 

She came to stand close beside him 
and be jerked the handkerchief away 
from her, shoved it quickly into his 
pocket 

“Why David” *he said “you’re try¬ 
ing to hide something from me.” 

“Nothing of the sort,” he said, his 
hand guarding the pocket 

“You’d better sit down,” she said 
maneuvering him toward the couch. He 
twisted free and slid into the safer easy 
chair. 

She crouched in front of him. "Don't 
think I don’t understand” *he said her 
face soulful with compesskm. "Artktt 
have traditionally been afflicted with 
tuberculosis. From living in cold, drafty 
places. But Ill mine you. Well see it 


rushed to the door and pounded fran¬ 
tically. “Lemme ini” he grunted “I 
gotta get in.” (eoultoued o» P*tf* 


That final 




••And remember. boy—there'* $100 for the man who ran 
*tay three round* with the ma*ked wonder!" 






























When one deals with the oldest profession . one usually finds 
that, “in venery, veritas” _ article/ by George Bishop 

Tlifi classic cathouae line “What’s a nice girl like you dniwg in a pl^w» like this?”— 
usuafly ddivered while the customer is sapping up—is really a loaded question. Depending 
upon the lady's disposition she may, in desperation, take the filth (or the pint, whichever 
la most handy) or,, in & mane playful mood deign to give her spent supplicant several 
thousand tear stained words on the subject. 

JThe fact th at the pantless primate wants to know why the immediate object of his 
aneetiuu < * oes ft far money has been interpreted by psychologists as an attempt on ins 
part to salve his conscience; whatever his reason, the answer to his question has occupied 
the minds, peas, and r e m a rph tools of historians and philreanphprg firr rpTrt** n few thou sand 
yarn* 

For the purposes of classification the motivations of good time girls may be explored 
as fitting neatly into two distinct groups: those who have found a legitimate excuse to roll 
in the hay, and those who have not. Professional women, whether in the two or two 
hundred dollar category, mostly belong to the latter segment of promiscuous society. 
One loose lady, quoted by Dr. Harold Greenwald in his pioneer study “The Call Girl”, 

neatly sums up the philosophy of the majority of her clan. “I would-a zebra,” the 

demure miss revealed, “for fifty bucks.” 

While perhaps not quite so candid as the above quoted subject, most of the prostitutes 
operating in our modem western society may be said to take a detached a tt i t ude toward 
their work They neither need justification nor seek it. Perhaps their outstanding single 
characteristic is the fact, repe a te d ly stated, that they don’t enjoy the act. Turning a trick 
with a “John” apparently is about as exciting to them as eating soggy cornflakes. 

It is very difficult for toe male ego to absorb the galling truth that all that panting and 
squirming going on mA>r him is strictly from Stanislavsky. On the basis of a few con¬ 
tacts made by this writer with high priced Hollywood call girls in the interests of research, 
it becomes evident that there should be some kind of annual Academy of Whores Award 
far the outstanding performance given during toe year. A male nude statuette, with organ 
in repose, and appropriately named “John”, might be awarded on toe basis of the best 

I- n ill mum Tj-j- ■ il *_-*-1- — A-l---1- 

aescrrpoonr SuTmnnm djt uk gira uiuubuvia. 

There would be no chicanery in toe reporting because these ladies “on the life” are 

(continued on next page) 




almost universally honest. They see so 
much deception around them that they 
tend to go the other way. 

One girl I talked with, a statuesque 
blonde of five feet seven with every¬ 
thing else in delightful proportion, who 
frequents a well known bar near Holly¬ 
wood and Vine, told me about a John 
who tried to steal her watch. He was a 
little guy and she grabbed him by his 
trailing suspenders, whirled him around, 
and belted him one in the mouth. “It’s 
enough,” the young lady concluded, “to 
make you want to quit the busi ne ss ." 

This detached, almost casual attitude 
toward what most men consider to be a 
vital and intimate experience is a little 
difficult to digest; we would like to feel 
that there was some soul stirring reason 
for the woman in question to abandon 
what we hold sacrosanct, in favor of a 
commercial approach. True, specialists 
such as Dr. Greenwald have conducted 
interviews with thousands of prostitutes 
from every street walk of life and have 
come up with the information that many 
do come from broken or unstable homes. 
Unfortunately for anyone bent on using 
these facts as mitigating explanations, 
many of the girls come from normal and, 
in some cases wealthy homes, as well. 

A bad marriage or a disappointed love 
affair are often contributory r e asons but, 
for the most part, the girls appear to go 
“on the life” as simply the easiest way 
to make money. They bury whatever 
subconscious emotional disturbances 
they might have in a comforting pool of 
soft cash. 

In the beginning, things were very 
basic. The making of a prostitute was 
at one time handled in a business-like 
fashion with no nonsense about psyches 
and girlish frustrations. Religious fervor 
w as the motivating force. The Moabites, 
a B C: tribe who worshipped the God 
Baal, considered it a privilege for their 
young ladies to become priestesses, a 
designation for religious prostitutes. A 
well brought up young lady aspired to 
the position of temple pros tie much as 
her twentieth century c o unter part looks 
forward to a posting to the Peace Corps. 
The group of virgins assembled annu¬ 
ally by the high priests of Baal might 
well have been that a n cient civilization’s 
version of the New Frontier domestic 
group, with perhaps a slightly different 
spelling of the key noun. 


The priest ess e s ' mission was to please 
both the high priests and any visitors 
who made sufficiently large donations 
to the temple. They went about their 
work with a furious dedication that 
would put our hundred dollar call girls 
to shame. 

Whereas our modern ladies of the 
evening are often coerced into their 
first “trick" by a slick haired, smooth 
talking sharpie and supposedly carry the 
scars with them forever after, the Mo¬ 
abite maidens appr oac hed their de~ 
flowerment with vigah. A batch of fifty 
virgins was assembled by the high 
priests at the temple and each was 
stripped naked with her body oiled so 
that she glistened in the torchlight. 
Each girl then stood before a life size 
stone reproduction of the God Baal 
whose main feature was an erect phallus 
carefully moulded to human propor¬ 
tions. The chosen ones began dancing 
sinuously before then personal repro¬ 
duction to the accompaniment of drums 
and suitable inca n t ati o ns until, in a 


long ago, the fairest of the fair «cr. 
trotted over to the place of worship ami 
amid appropriate ceremonial noise, wen 
initiated by the forefinger of the priest 
Everyone squealed in ecstasy aud began 
•casing the jug. 

Today, of course, we have the church 
the wares of the local 
have worked long into the 

--g cakes for the edification of 

the local man of the cloth. It is basicalls 
the same idea, even though all the good 
aaaa sticks his finger into publicly is 


Despite the relatively recent psycho¬ 
therapeutic probing of her supposedly 
complicated id, the modern chippie re 
mams orrery bit as uncomplicated as 
her antecedents in the world's oldest 
profession. Take the girls who worked 
in the famed temple of Venus at Corinth 
over two thousand years ago. A more 
uncomplicated bunch of fun kids never 
was assembled under one roof before 


or rince. There were about a thousand 
of them and they lived in the place the 


ing and rhythmic beating of the drums, 
they embraced the stone symbols and 
experienced their first penetration. 

It would not be stretching the analogy 
too far to reflect that, in modem terms, 
the girls might be said to be having a 
Baal! 


Meanw hi l e , the priests, who had 
been doing all the chanting and getting 
pretty hotted up in the process, tore off 
their own garments and took over the 
indoctrination of die deflowered fifty. 
The ceremony lasted well into the night 
as the writhing bodies glistened in (he 
torchlight at the feet of the sightless 
images of Baal. 

With that kind of send-off the 


the next day with a healthy, lets-get-on- 
with-it approach, and began earning 
money for the temple with a verve that 
any modem madame might well envy. 


justed whores who approached then- 
work free of the social o st r a c is m that 


dogs their present day counterparts, 
were singularly devoid of traumas and 
other latter day complicated mental and 
emotional stigmata. Not for them the 
tearful attempt to kick out their pimps, 
seek analysis, and go back to Jeifctown 
to the lad who has been waiting pa¬ 
tiently. The Moabite Magdalens slunk 
around the temple columns easing the 
plight of (he prayerful in return for die 
clink of silver in die collection plate, and 


of being associated with something 
extra-terrestrial excited the ladies, young 
and old, no end and sent them into a 
frenzy of activity. In Samoa, not too 


generally making things pleasant for 
visiting merchants, priests, and royalty 
The dimming span of the intervening 
cent uri es fail to erase the picture of 
these p ri es te ss p r at ties , chosen for their 
beauty and virginity, liking the wild 
life and the status it gave them in that 


for their wine right on the spot; a spe¬ 
cialty of the house consisted in having 
one of the shapeliest and youngest of the 


cu s tomer s had paid a fancy price for the 
privilege of licking her dean. It was the 
kind of thing she really had to enjoy 

The fourteenth and fifteenth centu¬ 
ries can be considered the Golden Age 
of dw prostitute. It was an honor to be 
posted to one of the Royal households. 
Each Royal court contained a high rank¬ 
ing officer who was officially designated 
as “King of the Prostitutes"; his assist¬ 
ant, a woman in direct charge of the 
girls, held a similarly high position. 
Today, we would refer to that team as 
the pimp and his* madame. and that 
d ifferen c e points up the change in the 
attitudes of the gWs themselves over 
the years. Those fif te en th century giHs 
were enflmsiastic about their work, yet 
they were not all, as it were, jostling 
and shoving for a crack at the Royal 
bed. It did not matter whether they 
ptsfiauuill sa>ce, twice, or five times a 
day or week, they were all housed and 
clothe d and fed and shielded from the 
vagaries of rough peasant life. Perhaps 
one or two rose to become a Madame 
du Barry or a Nell Cwyn, but, bs and 
large they were an unambitious, simple 
(continued on page 2 ~>) 
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Linda Veras has a pretty unique story; first, she’s a spoiled and pampered 
young lady whose very pampering has been the key to her success. 

Second, she’ll never really know just how lucky she is. 

Linda’s a native of Rome, just turned 20, and was recently accepted for a 
role in a forthcoming German movie. All this is a result of the worst of bad luck. 

Two years ago, at the age of 18, Linda’s life was forfeit. Doctors advised her 
parents that she was suffering from an incurable heart disorder. The most fam¬ 
ous specialists could offer no encouragement. 

Not wanting to break the news, Linda’s parents spoiled and pampered her. 
Even when she got the idea that she wanted a career in movies, they indulged 
her wishes. Fortunately, there was enough money in the family treasury to pay 
for acting lessons and Linda’s other attempts to break into show biz. 

Then the Veras’ heard of a new method of curing Linda’s illness. On a wild 
gamble, Linda was treated—and she recovered! Still under treatment, she 
stayed in Rome, where she attained some minor success in small film roles 
whil e being co ns idered by a German movie company. 

Now, Linda is no longer living on borrowed time. In the very year she was 
destined to die, she has proved to be a healthy, normal woman. But the funny 
part is that she never knew any of this until it was all over—all but the film 
career, that is! 

































TOPPER deals* titillating hand that exposes more 
erotic French history than the best of Balzac! 











r THE KING OF CLUBS DEPICTS' 
THE POWERFUL DUKE LEONAR 
DO. FAMOUS FOR HIS WEALTH 
AND HIS PATRONAGE OF THE 
ARTS HE IS SHOWN FIRST CA 
RESSING THE MUSE. THEN IN A 
MORE INTIMATE POSE. THE 
HUMOR HERE IS THAT THE 
QUEEN OF CLUBS REPRESENTS 
LEONARDO'S DUCHESS. WHO IS 
ALSO SHOWN ENCOURAGING 
THE ARTS. ALTHOUGH THE POSE 
IN WHICH THE PLAYER FINDS 
HER WITH HER MUSE IS SOME 
WHAT. IF NOT ALTOGETHER 
COMPROMISING. THIS FEELING 
OF DOUBLE LIFE PERSISTS 
THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE DECK 
LOP PLAYING CARDS._ d 














r THIS KNAVE OF HEARTS IS NOT 
STEALING TARTS. HERE HE REP 
RESENTS ALL THE LOVERS OF 
VERONA. THE ROSE, IF YOU LOOK 
CLOSELY, IS A RECURRENT 
THEME DEPICTED FULLY BY THE 
QUEEN OF DIAMONDS WHO IS 
“THE LADY AND THE ROSE,” A 
FAVORITE ALLEGORY DURING 
THE RENAISSANCE. ANOTHER IN¬ 
TERESTING CARD IS THE KNAVE 
OF DIAMONDS DEPICTED AS THE 
UNIVERSAL MESSENGER OF 
LOVE, ALTHOUGH NOT ONE TO 
BE CONTENT MERELY TO DELIV 
ER ANOTHER’S MESSAGE. PER 
IHAPS HE MIGHT BETTER BE 
l CALLED JOHN ALDEN. J 


THE KING OF SPADES DEPICTS 
BLUEBEARD AND HIS WIVES, 
FIRST IN A POSE OF QUESTIONED 
INNOCENCE, NEXT IMMEDIATELY 
BEFORE A BRUTAL MURDER. 
OTHER PERSONALITIES DEPICT 
ED ON THIS FLORENTINE DECK 
INCLUDE LUCRETIA BORGIA AS 
BLUEBEARD’S QUEEN, FIRST 
WITH A DAGGER THEN CARESS¬ 
ING A VICTIM. LEONARDO DA 
VINCI AS THE KNAVE OF CLUBS 
IS SHOWN WITH BEAUTIES HE 
CREATED AND MADE IMMORTAL. 
MACHIAVELLI AS THE KNAVE OF 
SPADES IS SHOWN THRUSTING 
EAGER WOMEN FROM HIM IN HIS 
CONSTANT SEARCH FOR POLITI- 
VCAL POWER. _y 








IN ALL FOUR SUITS. THE ACP 
SYMBOLIZES AN ALLEGORIC 
REPRESENTATION. HERE. WITH 
SPADES. WE HAVE THE POISON 
ERS. AN ALLUSION TO THE EMO 
TIONALLY DESTRUCTIVE POWER 
OF THE FEMALE OVER THE MALE. 
IN HEARTS. AS MIGHT HAVE 
BEEN GUESSED. THE ALLUSION 
IS TO THE ALLEGORY OF LOVE. 
DIAMONDS AND CLUBS BOTH 
HAVE THREE WOMEN PICTURED 
THE FORMER SUIT DEPICTS THE 
ADVENTURESS - THE LATTER. 
WOMENS LOVE FOR WEALTH 
l. AND JEWELRY._ J 


r THE QUEEN OF DIAMONDS DE'' 
PICTS LA BELLA FERRONIERE 
IMF FAVORITE MISTRESS OF 
FRANCIS I. FIRST IN AN ARRO 
GANT. REGAL POSE. THEN IN A 
MORE IMPASSIONED STANCE 
HUMOROUS TO NOTE IS THE 
FACT THAT THE KING OF HEARTS 
IS FRANCIS I HIMSELF. SHOWN 
CARESSING WHAT IS OBVIOUSLY 
A YOUNG GIRL WHO COULD. UN 
DER NO STRETCH OF THE IM 
AGINATION BE ‘LA BELLA FER 
RONIERE' -BUT THEN AGAIN. 
THE PAGEBOY SHOWN HERE IS 
l NOT FRANCIS I. EITHER. J 








(continued from pO 0 O it) 
lot who plied their trade with gaiety 


It is easy to say that a prostitute is 
simply a i 


chology a i Sex", i 
“wives" do the same thing every day to 
gain a home and livelihood. 

It should be a source of c o ns id era ble 
wonder that today’s call girl is not a 



terixed, usually from the pulpit, as being 
“dirty”, yet she is personally much 
cleaner than the average amateur. Mar¬ 
ried women especially despise her and 
seek her downfall while she co mfo rt s 
husbands who provide the money for 
the wives to carry on their v en dett a . She 
charges for a product tli.it can be had 
everywhere for nothing and thrives on 
die competition, yet is ostracised in a 
society whose very foundation is laid— 
if one may use the term m this context 
—upon the exercise of free enterprise. 
It would be as though General Motors 
' selling a 



> that any girl who wasn’t 
enough to have been had by 
a wasn't good enough for his 
vas, it must be admitted, a 
refreshing point of view. 

It might weD be sound, psychology 


standy looking for legitimate, or iOegiti- 
excuses to display their charms 
rndkcrrminately. The religious mania 
has been channelled into more conven¬ 
tional lines, but the good ladies are 
always coming up with something new. 

Take patriotism, for example. 

Not many tourists realize, when they 
stand, staring at the great Pyramids of 
Egypt, that those magnificent stone 
tombs were financed, in large part, by 
the wiggling buttocks of that nation’s 
most beautiful women. And not just low 
class bums, either. The Pharoahs had 
to raise money to meet the tremendous 
drain on the treasury occasioned by 

dreds of thousands of workers who were 
building those crazy headstones. So the 
God-kings made it a patriotic duty for 
the country’s comely virgins to sign up 
with the Treasury Department and to 
begin waylaying contributors. True to 
the best traditions of royalty, Cheops, 
whose name is associated with the larg¬ 
est pyramid, pressed his own daughter 
into service to give example aod help 
the cause. 

It can only be surmised what the in- 
i of such old fashioned concepts 


of loyalty and service could do for our 
own space effort, especially if the ladies 
of the present ruling bouse led the way. 
It would certainly provide a better solu¬ 


te inly be deserved. 

Probably the most startling answer 
to the “What’s a nice girl..question, 
asked a limitless number ef rinses in a 
wide variety of tongues throughout the 
ages, is the reply that the whores of 
Cyprus gave their customers nearly two 
thousand years ago. They said, simply 
and truthfully, that they were saving op 
to get married. These religious prosti¬ 
tutes made a deal with the keepers of 
the temples to split the take fifty-fifty 
over a set period of time, usually about 
two years, at the end of which the 
young lady w en t back to her home town 
with her dowry and i 


She actually was considered to be a 
valuable catch because of her experi¬ 
ence in the sack. In i 
Kiri c 

without having recourse to intercourse. 
On the wedding night her husband 
would kick her out in disgust with the 


Patriotism, of course, exists as an 
excuse for promiscuity right into our 
own rime with the girls attending to the 
needs of the troops either unofficially, 
as civilian volunteers, or more formally, 
decked out in uniforms and marched 
sensibly into the barracks area in squads. 

One of the outstanding character 
traits of the twentieth century call girl 
is her singleness of purpose. She wants 
to make money. Sociologists and their 
ilk may probe to find out just why she 
wants to make money and may draw 
all sorts of conclusions from their find¬ 
ings, but the reason does not alter the 
fact; the knowing, sophisticated, modern 
love lady rakes in the cash and, quite 
often, keeps some of it, either in banks 
or in the form of jewels or other negoti¬ 
able baubles. 

In keeping with this age of specializa¬ 
tion the night girl of the forward sixties 
is a specialist, consci en tiously applying 
herself to the perfection of her trade by 
keeping abreast of tbe latest develop¬ 
ments in everything from erotic appe¬ 
tites to a better mouth wash. 

As we have seen, pleasure ladies of 


> other sideline with 
the actual plying of their trade. One of 
the mart famous and beautful Renais¬ 
sance prostitutes, Tulia d’Aragona, ac¬ 
tually made a name for herself in die 
field of letters; however, her as 

a poetess may have been aided by the 
fact that die was the favorite of a six¬ 
teenth century Pope and was herself 
the daughter of Cardinal D'Axagona, a 
highly placed cleric. Historians argue 
that she was a poetess first and a cour¬ 
tesan second, performing in bed only 
to assist her literary ambitions. If that 
was actually the case, Tulia would have 
been unacceptable to die call girl of 
the nineteen sixties. 

Today’s ladies go “on die life" not as 
dabblers or traders of favors; they are 
not actresses looking for a part or 
models hoping for a contract. They are 
practical, hard headed businesswomen 
who turn a trick for everything that the 
traffic will bear. Like other women, they 
have emotional prob l ems and, because 
of their calling, these problems tend to 
make the front pages. Mrs. Average 
housewife can play footsie with the 
laundromat attendant a couple of morn¬ 
ings a week and nobody cares, because 
nobody notices; but let one of the ’for 
hire' girls two-time her pimp and she 
ends up with a black eye, an overdose 
of sleeping pills, and an entry on the 
police blotter. AU of which gives the lie 
to that hoary maxim, “Heaven will pro¬ 
tect the working girl." 

Though she may be hounded by the 
police, hissed at by the DAR, denounced 
publicly by some of her best customers, 
tbe professional call girl derives im¬ 
mense satisfaction from the fact that she 
has complete job security. It will take 
some time for automation to catch up 
with her. Q 


STOP HERE! 

This Is An Important Message. Phre¬ 
nologists and Proctologists agree: Page 
77 is the greatest in current imports. 
Don’t miss this item. __ 

A QUESTION 

9 


What is air« 
recoil-operated, maneuverable, trim- 
lined, low in upkeep and retains its 
shape in any weather? 

You as* allowed six seconds. Give up? 
Turn to page 77. 





MG-B 

On baby's sixteenth American 
birthday — here's a teen-aye 
wig and a half! 


PHOTOS ANO ARTICLE / BY GORDON CHITTENDEN 








sports-car first landed on the West Coast. It came in a 
year when all the new'cars were offering the buying 
public such things as; auto-transmissions, electric 
windows, and big horse-powered V-B’s under the 
hoods that sloped long and sleek. But this little in¬ 
truder offered nothing of the sort, no electric windows, 
in fact it didn't even have windows! A long pointed 
hood? It looked like someone had driven it into a wall! 
And a big horse-power V-8? It had all of 40-odd pooies 
running back and forth in four cylinders. 

However, sixteen years can and has made a great 
difference in the first of many sports-cars to invade 
our market. The new and first major change in the MG 
is now available in a series to be known as the MG-B 
1800. It has, besides all new styling, roll-up windows, 
and a trunk that will carry with ease an overnight bag 
and a portable bar as well, and offers leg room that 

even the tallest of eirls ran stretrh out in even H the 




*V ir&f* — ■. _ . 

only one engine is offered, a most efficient 1800cc _ 
(109 cu. in.) 4 cylinder power plant shoving 95 HP to 
the rear wheels and an amazing amount of torque 
(1Q7^ lbs. @ 3500 rpm) making stoplight drags a 
snap. 

And while drinking gas like you’re broke (around 
25 to 30 miles per gallon!), it’ll let you make the trip 
to Vegas covering ground at speeds of 105 MPH! 

The new bo<fy design in spite of its good looks (look¬ 
ing far more Italian than English), the MG-B has lost 
none of its ancestors' fame as a mountain-goat, the 
new "Bee" will make it to a mountain retreat as though 
the road was straight all the way, but with far, far, 
more creature comfort than anything that’s come out 
of Abingdon-on-Thames in many a fortnight. 

The purposeful cockpit has a full set of dials, .and 
right where they're needed (in front of the driver), a 
matched set of odometer and tachometer, the one 
oddly placed control is the handbrake. It’s located just 
to the side of the passenger’s seat, making it a rather 
simple thing to do of grabbing the passenger's knee 
by mistake. This of course can be used to some ad¬ 
vantage! (and offers you a logical excuse If you’re 

P. 0. E. price of just over $2700.00 the new 
vs a TOPPER fan to get into a true sports- - 
have enough left over to be able to J “ L “ 










When dedicated 
scholarship lead 
to the bedroom, 
the thoughtful 
student is sure 
to get his___WV 


_“Well 

if that's 
what you really want. 
Martin, I guess there's no use 
trying to sell you a bill of goods.' 
Stewart Bell said, his voice edged with disap 
pomtment His mouth twisted into the imitation 
of an understanding smile "But I can't truthfully 
say that I wouldn't rather have you in the company 
with me “ * 

Martin Bell felt an overpowering desire to have the 
conversation over with It was apparent that his father 
was trying hard to appear benign and sympathetic, 
but his bewilderment showed, and the awkward¬ 
ness of the situation made Martin uncomfortable. 

Den t think that I don’t appreciate the offer," 
Martin said apologetically "It's |ust that— well. 

I think it would be better forme if I went to college.” 

Mr Bell's grey, penetrating eyes fixed on his 
son 'As much as I was looking forward to see¬ 
ing you |om the company. I can't help ad¬ 
miring your spirit of determination," he 
confessed I don't imagine 
there are many young 
men just out of the 




faction of making it on their own, as 
you say.” 

*1 suppose not,” Martin agreed. 

“There will be problems ahead, you 
know.” 

Martin nodded. He was well aware 
that his choke entailed challenges. In 
fact, he was looking forward to them as 
a test of his resourcefulness, confident 
that he would handle them as success¬ 
fully as he had those presented by mili¬ 
tary life. In the army, through diligent 
practice, Martin had acquired a reputa¬ 
tion for shrewdness and ingenuity. He 
had been known as Corporal “BiDco" 
among the men of his platoon on Oki¬ 
nawa, where his black market enter¬ 
prises, the operation of a ten per cent 
money lending service, and a clever 
technique with a deck of cards and pair 
of dice made him an average of six hun¬ 
dred dollars monthly in addition to his 
military pay. 

“How about your math?” Mr. Bell 
asked. “You’ll have that to deal with. If 
you haven't improved since high school 
you won’t last long, I’m afraid.” 

Martin shrugged uneasily. “I’ll do all 
right.” All through grade school and 
high school he had had one academic 
failing—mathematics, although he had 
excelled in every other subject. He had 
no intention of letting this specialised 
disability mar his grade average in col¬ 
lege. Meditation, he was certain, would 
bring a solution, whether precisely ethi¬ 
cal or not he did riot care, so the matter 
didn’t worry him too much. 

Vigorously, Mr. BeO said, “If things 
don’t work out you’ll always be wel¬ 
come, of course!" 

“I won’t forget,” Martin said, with 


The next i 

white c on ve rtib le fro m his h 
nearby Troy, wher e the state univer si ty 



The girl was in the midst of a reminis¬ 
cence of the past gl orie s of a basketball 
player n 
didn’t < 

^ she dance 

I m a hushed time, 
“Iceberg Maxwell!" 

“Huh?” Following the line of her vk 


i piece of meringue pie from 

“It’s a nickname.” the girl explained. 
“You’ll be h e aring it ar o u n d M you take 
a class from her. I didn’t think she was 
l to be here this year. I h e ard she 





y about Us math grades, 
mrse, before he made any definite 
m he would have to find out specifi¬ 
cally what kind of a p 

about her likes 
mid be simple 

___e of. Then, when he 

had gathered enough information he 
could work out the strategy for a neat, 
artful seduction and put it into action. 


Whether or not Miss Maswrll actualU 
was sexually inhibited did not realK 
matter, he told himself encouraginglv 
Even glaciers could be thawed and. in 
s, be was sure that a gentle dis- 
B approach would be effective. 
After all, he had some experience in this 
” ‘i to assure him of an ulti- 
ry. Thinking about it filled 
rvous excitement, 
t much of the first two 
days of school questioning second year 
•tndents who had already taken classes 
Cram Mim Maxwell on her background. 


This material he transcribed ii 

s book from which, on 
_ it, he compiled a “per¬ 
sonality csasT which read as follows: 

MSS CAflOL MAXWELL: address 
715 Fraaasont Street; age 34; mens 


“Why ’Iceberg’?" he asked curiously. 
The girl smiled. “An in a ppropriate 

thinks of right away is frigidity, hot I 


daughter of owner of StfU Sk op m 
totem); b efore tea ch ing worked as 



tiaon in p o l i t i cs ; arid 
er — etnmg admiration for Cope, 
Mtetee, Memoir; bee on rere occmeion 
been known to eisit Three Winds 


caught in his throat as he had a sudden 
•aril of daevltog toapbafian Invohm 
tarily, he smiled down into his cop of 


“Something funny?” the gbi adked. 



_ a by the fin* day of the second 
weak a i school. Miss Maxwell, he had 
obaarvad during the first week, had a 
habit of retiring to the cafeteria for a 
onp of oofiea and a cigarette each day 
^tar her aaoond morning class. Fortun¬ 
ately, he had no class himself at that 
bom. He concluded that it would be an 
s to strike. 

ram his car in the 

r — | r . . r - tt „„ wo Monday morning 

mt Miss Maxwell made her customary 
trip f r e — * the administration building to 
the cafeteria. After she had gone inside 
he got out of the car and crossed the lot. 
carrying the Matisse and Renoir books. 
He entered the cafeteria, paused at the 
counter to order coffee, and glanced 
casually over his shoulder to locate hi> 
prey among the sprinkling of sparveh 
populated tables. His eye caught the red 
dress she was wearing and, picking up 
his cup, he wound his wav toward where 



ENOUGH ALREADY! 


Inspired bp Harry Golden , another East Side 
boy reminisces*-but this one teas traumatized by 


the local yejilte fish! 

The reason American girls are 
tense and nervous and afraid to , 
let themselves go in bed is that 
they don’t prepare their own ge- | 
filte fish any more. Erich Fromm 
and David Reisman will bear me 
out that the frigidity rate began 
to rise like home-made sponge i 
cake when the B. Manischewitz 
Company started putting up ge- j 
filte fish in glass jars. Mind you, 

I have no argument with Barney j 
Manischewitz. He is as close to 1 
my heart as Carl Sandburg, Caro¬ 
line Kennedy and Mae West. Yet, | 
I do wfish he had left well enough j 
alone and stuck to his noodles and I 
his wine. 


humor/by Hy Brett 

Honestly, I am even more dis¬ 
tressed about our neurotic girls 
than I am about our deteriorat¬ 
ing American cheesecake, of 
which I haven’t enjoyed a good 
slice since Gelman’s Bakery down 
on Rivington Street converted to 
frozen pizza pies. The least-neu¬ 
rotic and nervous woman I have 
ever known was Sophie Miller, 
the Lower East Side’s answer to 
Madame DuBarry, and here’s an 
example of her composure under 
fire. One night a thief broke into 
her bordello on Delancey Street. 
We were on the sofa together, and 
Sophie was reading The Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam to me in the 


(continued on page 65) 




I WAS 

CAPTURED 
BY A 

CHAMBER- 

MUSIC* 

AND- 

CULTURAL- 
SOCIETY 
AND 
LIVED! 

SATIRE/BY ROGER BUNCOMBE 

AS TOLD TO ROCK PYLE 

This is an authentic 
account of one of the 
myriad carcinomatous 
aberrations lurking in 
the shadows of our 
society. TOPPER is 
deeply indebted to 
Mr. Buncombe for his 
literary courage and 
candor. As a matter 
of fact, TOPPER is 
deeply indebted to 
almost everybody. 
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Before it happened, I was young, innocent and living in 
a large city. (My attorneys have advised me not to men¬ 
tion the name for fear of hurting innocent cities.) 

Then, there was only me and my Sousaphone. We were 
happy together and as inseparable as Bach and Fugue. 
But, even then, I had strange, half-hidden urges for some¬ 
thing more—something richer. 

Why I did it. I shall never know. Perhaps it was sheer 
despondency—or the fact that I had broken my little fin¬ 
ger nail on the bottom valve of my Sousaphone—but, in 
abject depression, I realized that I was wandering the 
dark streets of the large city. 

As if in a dream. I saw the newspaper. It lay on the rain 
dampened pavement before me. Impulsively, I stooped 
and picked it up. 

I saw the ad almost immediately: 

WANTED: Young man for musical group. 

Broad minded Sousaphonist preferred. 

Bring broad minded Sousaphone. 

I didn’t stop to think. The germ had exploded in my 
brain. There were other kinds of music! My Sousaphone 


and I need no longer be alone with our shabby cantatas 
and etudes. We could mix our sounds with others-mafce 


ncner, nnier rmo*. uwi ^ 

In a fit of hysterical abandon. I ripped the ad from the 
paper and rushed home. Little did I know what horrors 


That night was an agony of expectation. Curled next 
to the curves of my Sousaphone. I tossed and turned 
smashing myself raw against the valves as I writhed am«f 
conflicting dreams. Did a life of musical rapture await 
me? Was I subconsciously planning to abandon my fa 
ful Sousaphone. or trying to offer us a richer, fuller me 

t °b! t the morning, I awoke red eyed and hagard i ^ 
reached no decision. With trembling hands. I poured v 
self four fingers of prune juice and waited for its searing 
warmth to tear through me . 

Bolstered by the false courage, I knew I had ni 
choice. I had to go 

Carefully carrying my Sousaphone, I left my b 
dreary room in the cheap, dilapitated rooming house a 





took a bus to the tree-lined suburbs near Beaverboard 
Knolls. When the bus stopped, I was quivering in antici¬ 
pation. The prune juice had taken effect. Now I was more 
than anxious to go through with my plans. Oh, frail hu 
mamty! 

Fingers trembling, I took the crumbled ad from my 
pocket and, with faltering steps walked to the innocent 
looking, vine covered house on the corner of Elm Street 
(I have change the name to protect innocent streets.) 

After what seemed like an eternity, I managed to lift 
one arms over under around and through the Sousaphone 
and lift my finger to the door bell. 

Pam tore through me! I had forgotten my broken fin¬ 
gernail. 

Still sniveling against the pain, I was unprepared when 
the door burst open and SHE stood before me. How can 
I describe her 7 Her figure was softly rounded like my be 
loved Sousaphone, and her voice was sheer music as she 
purred 

"Yeah, waddawan?" 

Speechless, I thrust the ad into her moist palm. 


Her expression changed to one of warm expectation 
"Ah.” she said, "you're the broad minded Sousaphomst" 

I blushed as she offered me her hand and lured me 
through her innocent loking, vine covered door to her 
innocent looking, tres-artsy living room 

The sight that met my eyes was almost more shocking 
than I could bear. In one split second, every vestige of 
music appreciation had been ripped bare! 

I should have turned back then, cradled my beloved 
Sousaphone in my arms and raced away from Beaver 
board Knolls. But I was transfixed by what I heard and 
saw. 

A faint, drumming noise filled the room. Other people 
were there—strange sticks hung from their mouths fill¬ 
ing the room with vile smoke—their eyes were covered 
by horrid masks they called "shades" and each was play 
ing an instrument I had never seen before. There were 
weird drums, odd little shakies and cheap guitars. And 
the sound was—how can I say it even now—jazz! 

I stood as if paralyzed, unable to rip myself away from 
the savage sounds Seconds —minutes —hours —I shall 
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In no time at all (above), my beautiful sousaphone was used 
as a bra holder, but my shock soon turned to a forced laugh 
as I gamely played on, ignoring the “activities 


when someone slammed an elbow into my ribs cracking 
three of them screaming ‘Jam, Man!” I did! 

I played my Sousaphone as I have never played before. 
Oh, man, the sounds were cool and far out and no one 
really knew about the prune juice. 

But as the music swelled in the room as the party be¬ 
came wilder and wilder I knew I could not stay and be¬ 
come a part of it. I had to escape. 

Carefully I propped my Sousaphone where I had been 


playing it and sneaked out from amid the serpentine 
coils. Crawling under and through writhing legs, I made 
my way to an open guitar case half-hidden in a far corner 
of the room. As inconspicuously as possible, I slipped 
into the guitar case and closed it behind me. 

How long I stayed there, I shall never know. Cramped, 
half-mad from the strained position and the four fingers 
of prune juice, I waited as the horrid jamming beat con¬ 
tinued through the night. 
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I must have passed out, for when I finally awoke the 
room was silent. Stealthily, I crept out of the guitar case 
to the darkened room. 

The place was a shambles of depraved passion—gui¬ 
tar picks lay broken on the floor. In one corner a clarin- 
ette reed had been split in two. In another, part of a gui¬ 
tar string curled in final agony. There were other evi¬ 
dences of musical depravity, but not one sign of my 
Sousaphone 

I couldn't stand it. Tears streaming down my face, 
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playing froze me to my chair, my hands clasped 
lovingly on my beloved now deoarted flatiannhame. 


my little finger held tight in my mouth, I raced across the 
the room and away from Beaverboard Knolls. 

Looking back, it all seems year ago, yet still, I some¬ 
times wake in the night—screaming against the pulsating 
beat of jam sounds. Tears will be damp on my cheeks 
when I remember what my horn and I had before our cap¬ 
ture. 

Of course, I now have a sweet potato and we are cjeee. 
but we both know that we can never compete with a mem¬ 
ory 0 
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(continued from page 30) 
she sat. He took a seat at the table 
to hers so that she was facing his pr ofile 
and set the books down, titles overlap¬ 
ping. If they didn’t provide the incen¬ 
tive for her to initiate a converse! 
was prepared to resort to an a! be 
plan. 

Martin sipped his coffee and < 

He felt a sudden tautening of nerves as, 
out of the corner of his eye he saw Miss 
Maxwell turn her head and look at him. 
With forced carnality, he took out a 
cigarette and occupied himself with 
lighting it, still conscious of her direct 
gaze. Finally, the abrupt, half-expected, 
“Excuse me...” jolted him like the sud¬ 
den ringing of a phone beside a man 
detached in thought. 

Martin looked around blankly. “Oh, 
good morning. Miss Maxwell..." 

She smiled. “I'm sorry, but aren’t you 
in one of my classes?" 

“The afternoon math class," he said. 

Miss Maxwell's smile lengthened. 
“I’m sorry. 1 haven’t learned all the new 
faces yet. Although you do look famil¬ 
iar." She pointed to die books. “I could¬ 
n’t help noticing your art books. Are you 


Martin made an effort to look shy. 
“I—I’ve been i n t e rested in art for five 
or six years," he said. 

“Really?" Miss Maxwell’s eyebrows 
shot up and she regarded him with a, 
hopeful, in teres t e d ex pr ession. 

“I paint myself," Martha said. 

“Weill" Her face took on a rich glow 
of concern. “I’ve been teaching here far 
three years and so far you’re the only 
person I’ve met who shares my strangest 


"Oh, do you paint, too?” asked Mar¬ 
tin, a note of cautious enthusiasm in his 
voice. 

“I do my best. I work at least two 
hours every night. My house is so clat¬ 
tered with canvasses it looks Ike a gal¬ 
lery.” 

“No kidding? I’d really Idee to see 
some of your work so metime —if you 
don’t mind." 

*Mmd?" She laughted shortly. I've 
been try in g to corne r a sympa thetic eye 
for ages. I’d be glad to have you come 
over, and I’d like to see s eme of your 


Td s 


t to come," Martin said. 


to make die offer a 

“Why don’t you come over tonight?" 
she suggested. "If you can spare the 


|»«*^that is. Anytime after seven would 

"Well, I’ve got a little studying to do, 
b«t I can always find the 
comm to painting," Martin said briskly. 
“My adibea is 715 Freemoot." 

Martin finished his coffee and stood 
^"Well, okay, fine. Ill... see yuutS 
* ““•* And he turned quickly, so 
~c the inevitable prideful 


she would nota 


cafeteria Bushed with . reuewed faith 
m the success of his project 

The two hours Martin spent at Miss 
Maxwell s house that evening went 
•“oothly and according to formula. 
After she had showed him the best of 
her paintings they had coffee in the liv¬ 
ing room and Martin charmed her with 
elaborate probe for the high degree of 
her talent When the talk switched to 
discussion of famous painters, he was 


lively to everything she said as if he 
were • self-acknowledged hopeless ama- 


with quiet modesty. By the time he u_ 
ready to leave there was a strong gleam 
of exhilaration in Miss Maxwell’s eyes 
and it was plain that his flattery had fed 
her ego. It was equally obvious that she 
liked him. The first step had been taken. 


In die following week, by being tact¬ 
ful and agreeable, Martin established a 
sound personal friendship with Miss 
Maxwell. After the first few days she 
dropped her thin veil of student-instruc¬ 
tor formality and made no attempt to 
hide the fact that she favored him. Bnt 


vendy. "I’d give anything if I had the 
talent to produce something like that 
Nudes are no cinch, though. A model is 
just about essential." 

I guess so." The frail tone of her 
voice revealed dial she was not eagsr to 
pursue the subject 

"There are art classes at more liberal 
schoob with live figure models," Martin 
said. "Can you resistance 

who run this one?” He grinned broadly. 
“They would equate it with prostitu¬ 
tion!" 

Mbs Maxwell swallowed audibly. 
Martin saw that her cheeks were flushed. 


her, too, and be knew what it was. In 
two weeks she had had time to record a 
few math grades and certainly his were 
a great disapp o in t ment to her. Mote 
than that, she felt that the grades might 
p o ss ib ly c ome, between ftfaeu fri endship . 
The stage was set and Martin knew that 
he most make his play without delay. 

And so, intent on the culmination of 


"I don’t understand people who can 
find immorality in the body of a lovely 
woman,” he said. 

"I... know what you mean,” she 
agreed weakly. "Art b—” 

“—the creation of beauty/” he fin¬ 
ished, with feeling. 

There was a moment of silence, then 
she said, “Would you ... like some more 


visit to Mbs Maxwell’s house. As usual 
she made coffee and they sat in the liv¬ 
ing room, she on the couch and he in an 


“Have yon ever thought about doing 
any nudes?” Martin asked, his eyes fixed 


Mbs Maxwell looked at him with mild 
curiosity. “Nudes? Why, no — I don’t 
think ...“ She broke off and let out a 
small, slightly restless laugh, trying hard 
to think of some ap pro 

“Some of the most bei 
am erotic," Martin was 
“Take Renoir, for example , or—do you 
know Courbet’s The Simpers?" 

She nodded woodenly, heedless of the 

fact that he was not watching her. 

TWi eroticism!” said Martin far- 


“No t h a n k s .” Martin set his cup on 
the coffee table before him and stared 
steadily at Mbs Maxwell, with a rapt 
absorption, until the finally lowered her 
eyes. There was a touch of apprehension 
in her features, a slowly dawning aware- 

"Tou would be a credit to any canvas, 
Carol,” he said quietly. It was die first 
time he had ever called her by her first 
name. His stomach muscles tightened 
and he felt a cold tingling of nerves. It 
was out in the open now and if she didn’t 
leap up in indignant embarrassment, he 
had a better than even chance. 

Mbs Maxwell sat rigidly on die couch, 

whib JfiMirlflfil Khtifii flaypf j in lftCT Lap. 

Her lower lip twitched nervously. 

Martin rose without hesitation and 
went to her. Sinking down on die couch 
beside her, he took her small hands in 
bb own and guided them around his 
wabt. He kissed her throat several times, 
stroking her hair softly with his fingers, 
then pot his arms around her shoulders 
and touched his lips to her eyes. A shud¬ 
der ran down through her body and she 
riung tightly to him. 

“Oh, God!” she cried happily, and 

swung her legs up onto the couch, easing 

Martin gently down until their mouths 
met. She pulled his hands to her breasts 
and responded with sighs and deep hun¬ 
gry kisses until he finally drew away 
from her, gasping for breath. 

“Oh, Martin," she whispered tremu¬ 
lously, I’ve wanted a man for so king. 
For so damned long!" Her hands flut¬ 
tered over hb body as if to affirm its 
reality. “It’s been three and a half 


“For Cod’s sake, are the n 
here blind?" he blurted. 

“Make love to me, Martin, 
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four matrs tell skipper to halt so they can wade ashore 


On*. Two. Three (abort*) 
and stripped for action! 


Hut expenses aside, we started on our vagrant gypsy 
ife with a c asual nod to a passing gull and to hell with 
he whale's way we weren’t nfter a merry yam, but 
ve really dug our laughing fellow-rovers. But quiet 
>leep"' Ah, there was none! 

For w ho could sleep on such a balmy afternoon when 
he intrepid Chris-Oraft (all slinky, shiny forty feet of 
t i ■-et vail for the isle of Catalina? Especially when 
>ur lovely passengers decided (on cue from the pho- 
ographer that the ship's kick could really he a bash in 


While we naturally have no objections to nudity in 
>ur navy, we were nevertheless perturbed by the jar¬ 
ring effects our merry crew had on the navigational abil- 
ties of the other ships in the channel. But the conster- 
lation of our worries over the possible calamities that 
ould have been caused by our curvy gals was instantly 
iispeLled when one of the gals offered us a sip of her 
beer 

This moment of tranquilizing titiliation happened 
lust about five minutes out of the dock. From there, it 
was considerably smoother sailing. 


First the girls—three brunettes, a blonde, and a car- 
rot-top-were coy as kittens about shedding their skins 
in the salty breeze, but thanks to the constant sun (the 
ocean off the coast of unofAngates has a monopoly on 
Sol), they were happy for the chance to tan all osar. 

Salt air, balmy breeze, hot sun, monotonous hum of 
the powerful engines, however, soon awaksnad latent 
appetites. Then it was down to the galley fpr the *est 
of the cbow. And while we’re not ship chandlen, wate 4 
also quite certain that no quintet of tan over stowed 
away as much grub as our gals. In fact, by the time th^ 
finished, our skipper was hauling into the dock at Ctt i 
alma. But all we got for dnasrrt was a handful of dais— 
unfortunately dressed tor the chief oc cupati an and 


pastime of the island: sigh teasing. 

The two-hour trip to the island was enough aaa flssnr 


The two-hour trip to the island was am 
for us. Recuperating from the fleshy fas 
fo’s’de, the boys let the girls wander os 
by themselves. After all. there was at Isa 
trip to rest up for! x 

And what s return trip it was! Again, 







With all doe respect to 
John Masefield, about the 
only time we’d like to go 
down to the seas again is in 
a beam-bursting boat with a 
crew of cuties. As a matter 
of fact, that is just what we 
did. 

Although we had not a 
star in the sky (daylight, 
dad), we sure as hell got into 
a real live Sea Fever! Little 
wonder, too! For abaft of the 
TOPPER yacht, we laid in 
a bosomy cargo of sporting 
mates. All for show, of course, 
and they were more than glad 
to shed their rags once the 
dock was in the wake. 

Now, in case you’ve be¬ 
come slightly curious, let us 
hasten to add that we 
planned the whole trip just 
for you. Not, of course, that 
you in your ivy-coveted frat 
houses would give a very 
merry damn about venturing 
down to our sea (or would 
you?); nor, for that matter 
would we have enjoyed your 
company. You see, for the ed¬ 
itorial staff on such excur¬ 
sions, there is no fun, no 
play, no hanky-loving-panky. 
Friend, did you realize that 
these lovely, living lissome 
lasses make twenty-five an 
hour? And this trip was times 
five (count ’em, five). 


i.etun/; a helping band (above), 
unr lovely assists her cress mala 
aboard. Later, ike girls, all bored 
'or action, unr* far e well to shoes. 












But expenses aside, we started on our vagrant gypsy 
life with a casual nod to a passing gull and to hell with 
the whale's way... we weren’t after a merry yam, but 
we really dug our laughing fellow-rovers. But quiet 
sleep? Ah, there was none! 

For who could steep on such a balmy afternoon when 
the intrepid Chris-Craft (all slinky, shiny forty feet of 
it) set .sail for the isle of Catalina? Especially when 
our lovely passengers decided (on cue from the pho¬ 
tographer that the ship’s kick could really be a bash in 
the bare! 

While we naturally have no objections to nudity in 
our navy, we wore nevertheless perturbed by the jar¬ 
ring effects our merry crew had on the navigational abil¬ 
ities of the other ships in the channel. But the conster¬ 
nation of our worries over the possible calamities that 
could have been caused by our curvy gals was instantly 
dispelled when one of the gals offered us a sip of her 
beer. 

This moment of tranquilizing titillation happened 
just about five minutes out of the dock. From there, it 
was considerably smoother sailing. 


First the girls—three brunettes, a blonde, and a car -1 
rot-top—were coy as kittens about shedding their skin* j 
in the salty breeze, but thanks to the constant sun (the 4 
ocean off the coast of smog Angeles has a monopoly on 
Sol), they were happy for the chance to tan all over 
Salt air, balmy breeze, hot sun, monotonous hum of 
the powerful engines, however, soon awakened latent 
appetites. Then it was down to the galley for the rest 
of the cbow. And while we’re not ship chandlers, we’re 
also quite certain that no quintet of tars ever stowed 
away as much grub as our gals. In fact, by the time they 
finished, our skipper was hauling into the dock at Cat¬ 
alina. But all we got for dessert was a handful of dolls- 
unfortunately dressed for the chief occupation and 
pastime of the island: sightseeing. <1 

The two-hour trip to the island was enough sea fever if 
for us. Recuperating from the fleshy festivities in the 1 
fo’s’de, the boys let the girls wander over the island 
by themselves. After all. there was at least the return 
trip to rest up for! 

And what a return trip it was! Again, the beer aD<i 















happy crew as the TOPP- 
fcK yacht eased away from 
the crowded dock at Cata¬ 
lina. 

Before we made the long 
haul across the channel, how¬ 
ever, we talked the girls into 
taking a trip on the other 
side of the island, near some 
* of the picturesque hidden 
coves. Ideally secluded, they 
knew instantly that this was 
the moment of truth. Again 
they shed their clothes, hel ¬ 
ped into the dinghy, and pad- 
died merrily towards the 
rocky beach for a cool, hut 
stimulating swim. 

Too soon, of course, the 
star of the solar system be¬ 
gan its descent over the 
choppy Pacific, bringing with 
it a smart breeze. Chilled in 
their pink swim suits, the 
gals quickly rowed back to 
the yacht, boarded and gave 
us one last look at their ex¬ 
panse of loveliness. Then, 
dressing warmly, they settled 
down over bubbling mugs of 
hot coffee. 

Slowly, the yacht pulled 
away from the island, making 
the phosphorescence glow in 
the soft wake. A few hours 
later, tired, sun-burned, 
chilled and thoroughly satis¬ 
fied from their all-day aquat¬ 
ic venture, the girls piled in¬ 
to a cab-and left us stand¬ 
ing by to swab the decks! 0 


Bosomy bare at the back of the 
boat (top i or dressed to kill on 
the dock (center left), our gala are 

coolest in the raw, smoking (cen¬ 
ter right 1 or loungutg on the rocks 
(bottom - and ouch!). 














(A tale in the tradition of 
Scheherazade—with a touch 
of delightful Near Eastern spice 
fiction / by Felix Halloran) 






...and, on the thousand and second 
night, their joy teas past any 
imagination ... 



In the city of Damascus there lived a wealthy merchant, although he 
ras advanced in years, he took unto himself a young and beautiful wife. 

^*ey lived contentedly for several years for he was still hale and strong but 
ben she, after the manner of young women, began to pine for the embraces 
f a handsome youth. , , . 

It happened one day while the young wife was on her way to the market- 
iace: Upon passing a blacksmith shop, she beheld a sturdy young man, 
roridng and singing, and he pleased her greatly. She contrived to remain 
ehfad a moment, while the eunuch who accompanied her went ahead, so 
hat &e might test whether the young smith should prove as enterprising m 

"fc 1 tetdipU* wfl tLtomwed her face and he, looking up from his work, 
•W her bared features and her eyes upon him. He leaned forward and said 

" -J^^Tth^ peart. wh&Wped & wine,» 

nne to vinegar, even eo does your beauty enter my bang and turn my blood 
to the sour vinegar of jealousy, that other men should ever see you. 

Jkwed to go out every day so long as the eunuAwwt <«««• ^ 

rfuu^Jby dealing with ell types of people, soonb^^mesuspi ^^ 
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LOVE LETTER 

Taking with him two loyal servants, 
the old man followed his wife without 
her knowledge until she made her way 
to the house where she and her lover 
met each day. There she left the eunuch 
on guard outside and went in to the 
smith who was waiting for her. The 
merchant, angry at having his fears 
confirmed, gave them a few minutes 
and then went up to the house. 

At his appearance, the eunuch fell 
upon his knees and began to beg for 
his wife. As the merchant stopped to 
berate the faithless slave, his two ser¬ 
vants forced open the door of the house 
and rushed into the bedroom. However 
the room was darkened against the 
heat of the day and they stopped inside 
the door, unable to see anything. The 
powerful smith snatched up a chair and 
succeeded in knocking them both sense¬ 
less. Then he and the young wife slip¬ 
ped out the back way without being 
seen and she scampered for home. 

The young smith, thinking the eunuch 
had betrayed them, went around to the 
front of the house. There he found that 
the eunuch, knowing his life was for¬ 
feit. had tried to flee. The old man had 
caught hold of him and was crying 
loudly for his servants' help when the 
eunuch drew his dagger and was about 
to plunge it into the old man. The smith 
leaped forward and tearing the dagger 
from him, killed the eunuch with his 
own weapon. 

The merchant, thinking the smith 
was just some passerby, began to thank 
him, but the young man, his vengeance 
satisfied, hurried away saying some¬ 
thing about reporting the death. The 
merchant entered the house to find his 
servants still groggy and unable to de¬ 
scribe the man who had been with his 
wife. 

The enraged merchant found his wife 
at home and locked her up in the bouse, 
promising that she should never be al¬ 
lowed out again nor should anyone be 
allowed to visit her at home. Then he 
purchased another eunuch and showed 
him the body of his predecessor and 
warned the new slave that the same fate 
awaited him should he prove unfaithful. 

After posting the eunuch at the en¬ 
trance to his wife's chambers, the mer¬ 
chant selected a little slave girl, who 
was to be the only servant permitted 
her. The girl chosen was about eighteen, 
though she looked younger and she 
hardly ever spoke, for which reason the 
merchant thought her stupid and be¬ 
lieved she would be loyal to him. He 
charged the eunuch to allow only the 
slave girl and himself to enter his wife’s 
rooms and went away well pleased with 
his precautions. 

M rami 


His wife began to lament the loss of 
her freedom and the fact that she would 
see her lover no more and poured out 
her complaints upon the little slave girl 
who answered never a word. Then she 
sent the girl to find the smith and tell 
him of her plight and to beseech him 
to find some way that they might be 
together again even for just a few 
minutes. 

The young man prowled about the 
merchant's house for many days and 
nights without coming close to gaining 
entrance. Nor did he even catch a 
glimpse of his beloved for there were 
no windows that opened to the streets 
from her chambers. 

Finally they despaired of meeting 
again and the wife sent the slave girl 
to him and begged for a letter from 
him that she might have at least that 
much contact with her desired one. The 
smith questioned the girl as to ways of 



smuggling a letter by the watchful 
eunuch, but she declared it to be an 
impossibility since the guard searched 
her so thoroughly. 

“Then you shall memorize a message 
from me and repeat it to her," said the 
young man. 

“My mistress has already thought of 
that, but she declared that no one 
should hear your words to one another 
and also she said that 1 was too stupid 
to remember messages." 

The young man looked at her demure 
face and clear eyes and wondered if 
perhaps they covered not a stupid but 
a clever mind. Even as be looked upon 
her he was struck with an idea and said: 

“I have itl 1 shall write the letter 
upon your back and then no matter how 
much the eunuch runs his hands over 
your body, he will not detect it. Only 
your mistress will see it and she can 
wash the words away and write to me 



the same way.’ 

lie drew the reluctant girl to his writ¬ 
ing table and turning her around, 
loosened her garments until her back 
was bare. Quickly he wrote words of 
love upon the girl's smooth skin and 
then hurried her on her way. 

The slave girl had no trouble in get¬ 
ting past the guard and her mistress 
received the letter with glad cries and 
copied down his words before washing 
them from the girl's back. Afraid of 
arousing suspicion, the wife waited two 
days and then sent her human letter to 
the smith. 

He nearly tore her clothes in his haste 
and after reading the letter, he happily 
covered the words with kisses and never 
noticed that the girl was trembling, 
filled with excitement, he removed the 
letter and wrote one of his own and 
pushing the girl out the door, begged 
her to hurry her next visit. 

So they continued for some time; the 
girl went back and forth between them 
every few days and no one suspected a 
thing. However the merchant had con¬ 
cluded that his wife's unfaithfulness 
had been due to his neglect and now 
he spent as much time with her as a 
new husband does with his bride. And 
his wife, luxuriating in the love letters 
of the smith and the love making of her 
husband, was content and began to 
grow fat. The slave girl observed this 
and that the young man was growing 
thin and living only for the messages 
she brought, hut she said nothing. 

Thus it happened one day that while 
the young man was inscribing his letter 
on the girl's hack, he paused, seeking 
the right word, and noticed that her 
hips were full like a woman's, not thin 
like a girl's. Hmmm, he said to himself, 
but aloud he said: 

"I am praising my beloved's breasts 
in this letter but I feel the need for in¬ 
spiration.” And reaching around he 
cupped the girl’s breast in his hand, 
finding to his surprise that it was full 
and ripe. 

“Ah, yes, your breasts are like rich 
fruit, as sweet to the touch as ripe pome¬ 
granates are to the taste." And he wrote 
down that line. Then his exploring 
hand slid over her smooth belly and he 
said: 

“Your navel is like a jewel set in the 
finest ivory." Again he wrote, again his 
hand moved and he said: 

“Your thighs are like . . . like . . .’ At 
this point the two of them abandoned 
letter writing to answer a more urgent 
need. 

Later when they resumed the com¬ 
position of the letter, the girl was forced 
to dictate it to him for he was indiffer¬ 
ent now to the thought of his former 
mistress. Then the slave girl left him 
though he tried to detain her and hur¬ 
ried home to deliver the letter. 




mouth was made for more than 

words. 

There are other functions: Eating, 
tasting, biting, sucking, blowing, whist¬ 
ling— and kissing. 

Disregarding Freud, kissing started 
out as simple nutritional deficiency. 
That's the disillusioning opinion of one 
Mr. Douglas Walkington, a chemist for 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., in chilly- 
wintered Toronto. 

"The case men discovered that salt 
helped cool them in the hot summer,” 
says Walkington. “So just as cows get 
<alt by licking each other’s chops, the 
:a\c man found that he could get salt 
bv licking his neighbor’s cheek. 

Then he discosered that it was much 
more interesting if the neighbor was of 
the opposite sex. And then, well, everv- 
hods forgot about salt." 

If sou agree, then this erasing for 
salt csentualls evolved into some rather 
diserse. desoted and devilish activities. 
Kisses have resulted in hysterical epi¬ 
demics. successful fund-raising cam¬ 
paigns and voles for politicians. A kiss 
has been a svmbol of honor, of religious 
res creme and subjection to rulers or 
alleged superiors. It has meant escape 
from prison — and death. 

Dictionaries generally define the kiss 
as a salute or caress given with the lips 
— a salutation with the mouth — an orbic¬ 
ular juxtaposition of the lips. This is 
reallv getting down to fundamentals. 
Imagine a passionate man describing the 
object of his love as “a mass of cellular 
tissue enclosing bones, organs and 
blood!" 

The famed old poet Anonvmous did 
a better job when he wrote: “AAhat is a 
kiss-' Alacke! At worst, a single drop to 
<|uench a thirst, tho oft it proves in hap¬ 
pier hour, the first sweet drop of one long 
shower." 

We hase been referring to the tactile 
or lip kiss (osculut Europeanut), which 
has been confined largely to Europe 
i w ith the exception of Lapland) and 

America. 

Far more w idespread throughout the 
world is the nose or olfactory kiss 
' oseu/iM A .viaticus), part sniff and part 
rubbing. In most parts of the Orient and 
Africa, lip kissing is regarded as obscene. 
Mothers in southeast Asia discipline 
their children bv threatening to kiss 
them — western style. 

The olfactory kiss has several varia¬ 
tions. In South America the Fuegians 
rub their cheeks together, while the 
Eskimos rub noses. The Japanese gentle¬ 
man places his nose against the lady’s 
cheek, draws a deep breath through his 
nostrils, then climaxes the act with a 
slight smack of the lips without touching 
the cheek 


During recent yean, especially since 
the late war, lip kissing b invading new 
domains, bat progress is slow. In Japan, 
it is joining other western customs, but 
lovers can be arrested and fined for lip 
kissing in public. 

Even in parts of the western world, 
the lip kiss has not been popular. Until 
recently, the practice was frowned upon 
in Finland; and in Iceland you could be 
fined for even a permitted kiss from an 
unmarried woman. 

By contrast, in warm Paraguay, a 
gentleman is expected to kiss every lady 
to whom he is introduced. 

Facts everyone should know about 
osculation include the various types of 
lip kisses. Let us list them in proper 
scientific style: 

1. The Prim Kiss (otculut decorous). 
This is the kiss bestowed upon and re¬ 
ceived from in-laws, aunts and uncles, 
grandparents and “kissing cousins’*. As 
obligations established by custom, prim 
kisses have a taste similar to damp salt 
mackerel. Since promiscuous kissing pre¬ 
sents the danger of infection, this type of 
kiss should be limited to cheeks. The 
risk inherent in transferring thousands 
of germs should have some compensa¬ 
tion. 
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by the opening of the lips and the length 
of time contact is maintained. This 
should be done very gradually if you’re 
an artist. 

6. The Soul Kiss (©scuba rapturout). 
This kiss is recommended by The Per¬ 
fumed Garden, an Oriental volume con¬ 
sidered by connoisseurs the all-time 
master manual of love. It has two varia¬ 
tions, (a) the two tongues wrestle with 
each other, and (b) one tongue is with¬ 
drawn inwardly, giving the other maxi¬ 
mum territory for tactile exploration. 

Caution is the byword here. Practi¬ 
tioners are warned not to start fires they 
cannot control. 

The lip kiss seems to have started 
among Aryan and Semitic races as a 
religious symbol and a salute among 
men. It also signified loyalty and sub¬ 
mission to rulers and superiors. Yet, as 
evident in the Song of Solomon , it was 
not known to lovers of that early day. 

In ancient Rome the crowd kissed 
their hands in the presence of emperors. 
Oddly enough, Cortez found the same 
custom among the Aztecs. 

The kiss as a salute between men still 
survives in the French Army, where it 
accompanies all decorations of honor. 

Pliny, somewhat facetiously, said the 
custom of kissing women began in Rome 
when husbands wanted to determine if 
their wives had been drinking. 

The early Christians of both sexes 
greeted each other with die Holy Km” 
or "Kiss of Charity”. Since this salutation 
was indiscriminate, some of the kisses 
given must indeed have been acts of 
charity. 

The kiss was introduced throughout 

Mrarra 


Europe and into Arabia by die Roman 
legions, and the practice was accepted 
with pleasure. It became, as Robert Her¬ 
rick wrote in the 17th century, the 
e and lime of love”. 


of its growth gave it a reputation for 


the era of chivalry. There was a lot of 
intrigue, also. When the conquering hero 


returned to his castle, his wife or 
always kissed the wi 
the cup. This was to 
that he was not being po iso ned. 

The religious significance of the kiss 
has continued down to our owe day. 
The original meaning of c r osse s at die 


end of a letter was *1 love you and kiss 
the cross to prove it”. 

Easter remains a traditional day for 
public kissing in many parts of Europe. 
In Ireland, young people hold “kissing 
festivals” in celebration of the holiday. 

Across the channel in Paris, there’s 
another holiday for kissers. On the feast 
day of St Catherine, unmarried girls 
who have reached the age of ®5— 


Hundreds of fun-loving Parisians bat¬ 
tle for the honor of planting a first Ides 
on the Catherinettes. Police have a busy 
time prot e ct in g the young ladies from 
the overly ardent advances of youths. 


Then there’s the Christmas privilege 
of kissing under the mistletoe. This 
tradition goes back to the Druids of early 
England who attributed magical proper¬ 
ties to the plant The parasitical manner 


Finally there’s New Year’s Eve and 
the traditional right to kiss anyone avail¬ 
able when the dock strikes twelve and 



ample, far kissing one’s wife on Sundays 
and fast days. 


to the popularity of kissing games, 
almost forgotten — unf ortu na te l y — m 
these days of the direct spp r oa rh and 
ac c el er a ted maturity. But eome of them 


parts of our nation. 

Breathes there a man (or woman) 
with soul so dead that he does not re¬ 
member his fcst Usees after the awaken¬ 
ing of adolesce nce ? Then the kiss was 
the thrilling goal — the captivating 



There was TostofBce”, with letters 


in an adjoining, darkened closet or hall¬ 
way. Who could ever forget the sensa¬ 
tion of having one secretly admired an¬ 
nounce that she was waiting with half 
a dozen special delivery letters? 

“Drop the Handkerchief had the 
added thrill of the chase in which the 
girl pretended to try to get away in or¬ 
der to yield more completely. And there 
was “Pillow”, and "In a Well”, and “The 
Farmer in the Dell". 

More adult were the kissing bees in 
western states at harvest time. During 


husking bees throughout the midwest, 
the finder of a red ear of corn was the 
lucky one. If a young man, he had the 
right to kiss every girl present; if a girl, 
she had the privilege of calling oat her 
beau and kissing him publicly. 

It was New England couples that 
started "electric kissing parties’* at which 
the participants generated static electric¬ 
ity by walking on thick nigs, then Idssed 
in darkened rooms as spectators watched 
the sparks. 

At country dances in southern moun¬ 
tain states, the fiddlers still give the 
smooch squeak" b e twe en round and 
square sessions. It’s the w elc om e signal 
for couples to kiss. 

It is traditional among Hollywood 
movie directors that love scenes are 
the most difficult to film. The scenes 
must be made convincing under difficult 
conditions. 

Actor Wayne Morris once de sc ribed 
the ordeal as follows: 

"You face the girl and look down at 
her. The director tells you to loss her. 
That ought to be easy, but it iaa’t. The 
hairdresser stands by looking daggers 
at you if you muss the girl's hair. So you 
loop your arms around her neck, malting 
sure you don’t tilt her collar, and you 
look to your own appearance. 

“Eventually you kiss the girl—only 
vou can’t kiss |per square on the lips be¬ 
cause if you do your nose hides her eyes. 
Vou kiss her just off center and she 
tmacks the a it in response. Screen love 

the bunk—but it’s a living." 

But romance has leaped this hurdle 
for many a screen pair, for Cupid after 
all is an athlete. 


We have a rec 
ing of the movie Cleopatra in Rome. The 
original Cleopatra, after the kisses of 


sion and the cynical Octaviui 
her charms, found the solace of death 
in the kiss of an asp. 

In die old days of the legitimate 
theatre there were no technical problems 
in kissin g , and a number of actresses 
took great pleasure in losing themselves 
in their roles nightly. It was the acton 
who couldn't take it! 

A dramatic critic on the old New York 


"During the p rogres s of her once fa¬ 
mous losses," he wrote, “Emma Abbott 
exhausted many tenon. After her first 
season in Carmen, Olga Nethenole 
bowled over her Don Jose, who began 
as a stalwart Englishman, ended as a 


“In one of the Daly farces, Ada Rehan 
and John Drew did some ecstatic kiss¬ 
ing. If he had not removed to another 

heaves. It would appear that, m the 
theater at least, the ladies can stand 
more kisses than the men." 

One actor, the famous Edwin Booth, 
received a strange kiss he never forgot 
It happened one afternoon when he was 
lying on his bed, resting, with the door 
of his room unlocked. 

“I heard a sound," he said later, “and 
opened my eyes. The door was being 
stealthily opened. I didn’t i “* 

a woman came in—the most 


she was trembling. She came to the bed, 
looked down upon me. Without smiling 
she bent over me and kissed me on the 
mouth. 

“She didn’t say a word. She walked 
out of the room. I never was so fright¬ 
ened in my life. I bolted the door when 
it was too late. I’ve tried to reason it 
out, but I can’t. She was not silly. She 
looked to be the last woman on earth to 
care for kissing. I should say she was a 

Turning to politics, kissing is usually 
confined to babies, but there are occa¬ 
sional exceptions. 

In England, a Norfolk member of the 
House of Commons was ooce expelled 
for his method of securing votes. Testi¬ 
mony disclosed that he had been passing 
gold pieces to the wives of electors as 
he Idssed them. 

Baby kissing was developed into a 
fine art during the past century. The act 
is as follows: 

The congressman picks up the child. 
He turns to the parents and says, "Now 
Am it • baby!" (This is a safe statement 
no <wm challenge, and the parents of 
the homeliest pinhead will feel compli¬ 
mented.) 

Now the candidate gazes pensively 
at the infant for a few seconds. Sudden¬ 
ly, as if overcome by emotion, he presses 
the child to his breast, his bead bowed 
in reverence. After a bit, he again raises 
the infant to the proper level, then slow¬ 
ly and thoroughly kisses it with an audi¬ 
ble smack. 

Back in 1912 one Alabama congress¬ 
man boasted that be had kissed every 












A* an effective vote-getter, this prac¬ 
tice is passing away. But kissing has al¬ 
ways been associated with blarney, and 
blarney has always been associated with 
politicians. 

What is the value of a kiss? It's some¬ 
where between everything and nothing. 

Kisses have been sold from a quarter to 
$500. In awarding damages lor stolen 
kisses, the courts have varied from $2500 
in New York to $1.15 in New Jersey. The 
15 cents must have been the amusement 
tax. 

If the "oomph” of a kiss is a factor in 
its value, a machine to determine it 
electrically has been devised. The in¬ 
ventor was Dr. R. E. Loving (certainly 
an appropriate name! ), a member of the 
faculty at the University of Richmond, 
(\'a.). 

The machine is an “osculometer , but 
the students call it Oscar. To make the 
“oomph” test, boy and girl each hold 
an electrode, completing the circuit 
when their lips meet. 

Kisses can be exceedingly practical — 
and even deadly. The kisses of Happac 
cini's daughter were poisoned, but this 
is legend. The modem vampire mav 
drain your energies and bank account, 
but she leaves you breathing. 

The kisses of Joab to Amasu and 
Judas to Jesus are historical examples of 
kisses of treachery. 

A kiss of death was the aftermath of 
the Hay-market Square riots in C hicago 
in which eight policemen were killed 
and a number of other wounded back in 
1886. One of the seven anarchists ar¬ 
rested was Louis Lingg. a 21-year-old 
plotter who w as determined to show that 
he held his own life valueless in what lie 
believed was a great cause 

His girl friend was permitted to visit 
him in prison. At his suggestion, she 
smuggled in powder in orange skins and 
passed the other materials needed lor 
a bomb to him under cover of kisses 
When Lingg finally had the horn » 
assembled, he sent his guard on an er¬ 
rand down the corridor, placed the 
bomb in his mouth, and died 

But an article on kissing should have 
a happy ending. 

During the Irish Rebellion there was 
another man in prison. He was a patriot 
fighting for what he believed to be a 
great cause, and he, too, had a sweet¬ 
heart who was allowed to visit him. 

She came and slipped a note contain 
ing detailed plans for his escape into his 
mouth during a kiss. And like Lmgg s 
girl friend, her plan also succeeded. 

So a kiss can mean many things. 

Sam Slick, the Nova Scotian humorist, 
once wrote that a kiss is like creation- 
it is made of nothing and is very good 

Bestow your kisses with discrimination 
and they will be very good. Then you 
will be able to sing of the lips electric 
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Crosshammer’s 

Wile 

She opened the door with 
face and pink-all-over body, ud he 
rushed past and slammed Use door in 
her face. Once inside he carefully laid 
out the hypodermic syringe, the dirty 
spoon, the burnt matchsticks and the 
grains of sugar. Then he nicked the 
inside of his elbow and placed a .band- 
aid over it, squeezing the wound until • 
little blood soaked the gauze- 

“Sorry, baby," he said. “Didn’t mean 
to rush you. But you don’t want to get 
in my way when 1 have to get in there. 

“What’s wrong, darling?" she said. 
“Are you all right?" 

“Fine. Great. Cool, you dig?" 

“I’ll help you kick it, David," she 
said. “Weil fight it together.” 

“What'd I want to fight it for?" he 
said. “That’s all I got, man. Me an that 
ol’ needle are long time buddies." 

"But I'll stick by you, love.” 

“Suit yourself, baby,” he said. 

For half an hour she sat across the 
room staring at him curiously. Then she 
came to sit on the arm of the chair, 
cradling his head against her iweatered 
breast. “Artists have traditionally relied 
on drugs to aid them in their creative 
efforts," she announced. “Artists are not 
bound by the conventions of society, 
their efforts to bring order out of chaos 
force them to extreme means.” 

Friday night before bedtime he began 
to point out strange creatures outside 
the window. Cynthia strained her eyes 
to see them but failed. Then the appari¬ 
tions invaded the room. When she sug¬ 
gested that he needed a “fix” he 
informed her that he had already had 
seventeen fixes that day, that what he 
saw was real, he had seen them often. 

But the glow of womanly patience 
and of the joy of sacrifice grew in her 
eyes, instead of being repelled she grew 
closer to him. He went to a dream-filled 
sleep where Nancy and Cynthia fought 
over him and he was finally smothered 
under their several breasts. 

Saturday at noon he inquired when 
she was going to get the hell out and 
get a job to support him. 

“ V l on , d, y morning, darling," she said. 

Ill find a job Monday morning." 

“The best way of making a lot of 
money fast is peddling yourself," he 
said. “You aren’t planning on getting 
some lousy office job so 1 have to scrape 
along on a couple of hundred a month 
are you? 

And when she only smiled and in- 


»at bee daddy wm a lover of art b 
«d would thoroughly app r o v e of h 
■ring his mistress, Dave knew he w 


it no power short of brute 

__Id drive her sway. So ho 

slumped m bis choir and imagined the 
scene Sunday when Nancy appeared 
and the two of them would probably 


If he was going to be stack with her 
he might as well make dm best of it. 
Saturday night he dusted off his po int s, 
unused sD week, and invited her to dis¬ 
robe and pose. He thought of opening 

straining pose and trying to freeze her 
out, but be knew that even os she turned 
blue that look of womanly suffering 
would come into her eyes, that niiw 


She took off her clothes os if she hod 
been born to the task, and draped her¬ 
self erotically across the conch. He did 
not dare approach her to correct her 
pose, one more session of i n te rpe rso nal 
athletics seemed likely to kill Un, and 
her idea of artists seemed to be that they 


She turned out to be a good su b je ct . 
Rich and ripe and vol up t u ous. He 
painted for better than an hour and then 
the tiredness that had dogged him ever 
since her arrival caught up and he colled 


room and he braced himself for a 
assault But instead she t u rned and 
stood studying the painting. 

Her mouth turned down end she 


muscles in her jaw standing oat hard. 
“Why. that doesn’t look like me at aU," 
she declared. "It’s ugly. The face is ugly 


“Well, sure,” he started to explain, 
“but you’ve got to remember.. 

“Why did you point me ns ugly?" An 
demanded. “Do you think I look ugly?” 

1 paint what I see," he said stiffiy. 
“And you’re a great model. Tm going to 
paint you all the time.” 

"Not lie that you aren’t," dm said. 
“Why... why..." 

“YooH be famous!" he said. Tour 
picture will hang everyw h e re . Every¬ 
one wiO soy, why diet’s Cynthia Groan- 
hammer, Dave Hapgood’s mistime ." 

"You’re ... you're Mind!" dm said. 

"Get back to the couch," he said. I’D 
tart another painting right thb minute. 
We haven’t any time to lose. With yen 
as a model Ill be rich. You won’t here 
to go to work. Well 
studio and buy.. 

She grabbed up I 

P«Med them pro te cti ve_ 

the beff are you doing?" ho 

JZ/r? “■ “■- 1 ■*** *-•» tat 

“tat wm» ml m," ta -U. If! w 


the sensotiou of dm art world. You’ll be 
famous forev er." 

"1 don’t want that kind of fame,” she 
said. “I won’t pooe." 

“You’re just tired," he said. “Well 
•Um now viwt start again tomorrow." 

She looked at Urn with troubled 
green eyes. “David, darl i ng ." she said, 
"this hut just a joke b it? Do you really 
see me that way?” 

“I see you as baoutiful," ho said, com¬ 
ing toward her. *1 point you Just as you 
are. Jesus, to dunk of al the time I’ve 
t now that I’ve i 


it if I wont pose far yuuf“ 
m ra point you whan yon srent 
In bod before yon wohe up. 


“WiD they all look Hu that?" 
“Oh no, m go even deeper, gat n 
of dm essence of you. IT 

lucky we d is c o vered it.” 


a brief and gut-tight 



thought it was Cynthia, and then Nancy 
a pp eare d at the doorw ay and he lay 
back with a smile of rnutoutment 
“You tre a cherou s b a st ar d ," Nancy 
said, kneeling at dm side of dm bed to 
tweak Us now and tag at Us hair. T 


bathroom full of hairpum." 

“Nancy, if you knew how much I’ve 
suffered for my love for yon you’d be 



and you bring sooso floooy to He around 
naked. A pretty Boosty too, if I read the 



“Naney, she’s an extremely uninter- 
ecting gH," he tried to xoy, but Nancy 
bad removed dm piBew and wax tub- 

cation, squirming against bun. So in- 
stead of saytag it lie concen tra ted on 
to (be occasion. Be- 
_ ly evi¬ 

dence of a sort, but being caught too 
thud for loving would be e vide n ce of a 
kind- 0 
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T he dog days are upon as, aad with 
the heat and the humidity cornea a 
weariness of the inevitable summer 


of June, every party, every free drink 
offer, has men ■ — 


This is not to say that we’re dead 
against — meter brinks. It’s fust that the 
damned things are — complicated to 
make, and unnecessarily so. As the ob¬ 
ject of summer sipping is to render the 


to cloying humidity, we’re all in favor 
of st ron g d rink , any old way eneept 
straight. But, since it would be gossche 
of us to c omple t el y damn the standar d 
wo—er potions, well Just promote a 
few of the more off-beat variety. This 
we do in the earnest hope that itH be 
the last bash of summer. 

The time has come to make August 
the aoonth of finality for i~ * 
laden i 
nightman 
a little m 
fore the i 
with the c 

for more civilized drinking. 

Here then is a handful of really i 


rch department 




each has in c 

Our first Mend, a 


ropriateiy t 


is made with a potion from tire land of 
the Rising Sun, Japan. 

GREEN DRACON 
(Not exactly fire-breathing, but with 
a sting in the tail.) 

1 Part O-Cha Green Tea Liqueur 
3 Parts Vodka 

Stir together without ice and pour 
into old-fashioned glasses filled with 
shaved ice. Add a lemon twist aad a pair 
of short straws. 


FISH HOUSE PUNCH 
(This is a w hopper that makes the 
>ne that got away look like a minnow.) 
1 pound of Dark Brown Sugar 

1 Quart of Unsweetened Lemon Juice 

2 Fifths Heavy Jamaica Rum 
1 fifth Cognac 



I 



THE 


LAST 

BASH 

OF 

SUMMER 

IN WHICH OUR FAVORITE 
DRINK DROPPER TIRES 
OF HOT WEATHER 
POTABLES -ALMOST! 


Vfc Pint Peach Brandy 
2 Quarts Chib Soda 
Combine sugar and lemon juice until 
sugar is dissolved. Allow to sit for an 
hour at least to really marry them. Mean¬ 
while, combine the remaining ingre¬ 
dients in another container and mix well. 
About thirty minutes before the gang 
arrives, combine the two mixtures and 
pour half of it over a large chunk of ice 
in a punch bowl. Save the remainder to 
replenish the bowl at intervals. This 
should pretty well bash the hell out of 
about 20 cats. 

IN MEMORY OF PAPA 
(For Ernest Hemingway, since it 
from Bimini and has been called 
Death in the Afternoon — for a very 
good reason!) 

1 Magnum of Champagne 
1 Fifth of Pernod 
1 Pint of Dry Gin 
1 Chunk of Dry Ice 
Just pour the ingredients into a large 
glass punch bowl and add the dry ice. 
While this thing may look terrifying 
(the dry ice weaves a Hecate-like fog 
over the bowl), it’s actually delicious 
and it’s always a hit with the sorority 
set. And it hits hard and low! 

TEQUILA SUNSET 
I Part Blackberry Brandy 
4 Parts Tequila 

This is simply a stronger version of 
the famous sunrise drink, but with more 
of the jumping-bean juice. Over a tall 
glass full of ice cubes, pour the tequila, 
fill the remainder with orange juice, and 
gently float the blackberry brandy on 
top. Gradually, the heavier brandy sinks 
to the bottom as you and your date sip 
from straws and rise to the top. And 
don't stir itl 

TOPPER’S TRIUMPH 
(Blended especially for the liquid 
lovers on the TOPPER staff. An exclu¬ 
sive first printing!) 

1 Quart Dry Gin 
1 Ounce of Dry Vermouth 
Blend slowly and serve booe-chilling 
cold in cocktail glass, with olive or pearl 
onion or, as our chief mixologist says, 
even with a long blonde hair. The effect 
is lethal, but damned good! Cheers! 0 
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A short Whirl op the chastity kick 
to ciire “colds, £oat and accidents” 

Tiflis. Russia is a dingy provincial city where sophistication in things 
snMi is as rare as a knowledge of French art and Impressionism in a 
Hottentot. Yet Tiflis. in the year 1906, broke out in an epidemic of fetish 
ism wrtwch, if it emre duplicated now in any American or European city, 
would have the clergy, moralists, and city fathers up in arms over such 
exhibitionism. 

It all began in the teeming brain of one Gregor Vassiloff. a minor 
league Rasputin, who ran “The House of Mother Russia", a crumbling 
castle on a feudal estate. Here Vassiloff-who had in luencewith prosper 
ous farm owners and moneyed towns people-ran an odd kind of finishing 
school for girts: he and his staff gave courses in etiquette, history, elocu 
| tion, languages, and economics. 

A monk like Rasputin, Gregor had fixed ideas about sex and once thun 
dared: “A mighty mountain or the cataract of the Zambezi is as nothing 
l compared with the wonder of a virginal girl." 

I Because he accepted only virgins in his finishing school the bearded 
1 monk won popularity of a sort with the moneyed families of Tiflis who 
| had both cash and chaste daughters whom they wanted to protect 

* But one day Gregor Vassiloff told his girl pupils at a school assembly 
“It is not enough to be virgins, to have never known carnal and licen 

tious experience. You must show the world that though you are reminded 
i daily of the body's passion and evil thoughts, you are unmoved by sin 
' and can walk with temptation and ignore it." 

‘ Whereupon the bearded headmaster of this school distributed to each 
: girl a boxed pair of gold earrings which it was mandatory to wear on 

jj campus and when the young ladies left the school premises for a trip 
into Tiflis or the countryside—properly chaperoned, of course. 

Only one pair of these remarkable earrings remains. These curios are 
removed from public gaze, being kept locked in a steel safe at Russia's 
Hermitage where many of the great art treasures of the past are hoarded 
The girts* earrings, fashioned by the Parisian jeweler Montbossin. 

|? ware miniature replicas of an unmistakable male organ. Many Tiflis 

* matrons and respectable business men gasped when they beheld demure 
! young women from Vassiloff's school flaunting these exquisitely wrought 
| decorations in their earlobes. 

t There was some parental grumbling, and even the Czar was informed 
| of the monk’s phallic earrings. But the Russian despot had other things 
j on his mind in these troubled pre-Revolution years; he was indifferent to 
pleas that he command Gregor Vassiloff to destroy the earrings which 
had att r act e d so much publicity to prim and self-conscious Tiflis 
Unfortuatefy for the hairy monk, Vassiloff was caught in flagrante 
I deHcto in the Hotel Esplanade one week-end, behaving in a most unchaste 
\ manner with two nude 18-year-old school girls. The maidens had duti 
? fully worn their earrings which afforded scant protection against the 
lustful Gregor Vassiloff. 
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years in exile, but his fascination 
with virgins and virginity—a subject 
which holds new promise for each 
succeeding generation of males— 
has been mirrored in mankind for 
thousands of years and probably will 
continue to engage its whole-hearted 
interest for another millennium or 
two. . . 

Some anthropologists believe that 
man's pre-occupation with virginity 
in women stems from the primitive 
male's dread of blood. Says Dr. 
Robert Cass of the University of Mel¬ 
bourne: 


"We find evidence in the Austral¬ 
ian bush that early man knew only 
mat blood letting presaged death— 
that if an enemy was gashed by a 
spear, the red stuff flowing from his 
vems would soon cause his life to 
ebb away. This hcrror of blood was 
transferred to the marriage bed: the 
bushmen-and scores of other tribes 
throughout the world—believed that 
hymeneal blood was evidence that a 
young bride was possessed by de¬ 
mons. The new husband feared be¬ 


ing tainted or destroyed by contac 
with this blood. Thus arose the cus 
tom of ordering slaves, enemies an< 
strangers-on pain of death-to de 
flower a virgin bride so that the hus 
band would not die or become en 
slaved by the demon which presum 
ably caused the nuptial blood to flow' 

t - Mex,co ' according * 

the Codex Borgia, a new hustaon 




lying with his virgin bride would 
place a rattle between them as they 
slept after intercourse. The theory 
was that the stealthiest movement of 
a demon—seeking to enter the body 
of the newly-deflorated bride—would 
disturb the rattle and cause it to 
make loud noise and scare off the in¬ 
truder. 

Even now, the Soviets frown on 
such nonsense, many superstitious 
peasant mothers in the Ukraine 
scourge their daughters with knouts 
after the wedding night. This savage 
flogging— often carried on until the 
girl loses consciousness—is believed 
to be the only effective way of expel¬ 
ling the evil spirits which have en¬ 
tered the bride's body following the 
puncture of her maidenhead. 

This business of spirits entering 
and leaving the female body through 
the vagina is a serious matter even 
today in some remote parts of the 
Congo. In certain African tribes, the 
virgins fasten small bells to their 
genitals, firmly believing that the 
tinkling will keep evil spirits from 
entering the orifice and thus defiling 
them oetore they find husbands. 

Chastity was so highly prized by 
the seafaring Arii people in the 
Friendly Islands that they tattooed 
small boats on the breasts of their 
virgins. A boat was the indispensable 
possession of a fisherman; its repro¬ 
duction on female flesh signified that 


When a tattooed virgin was wed, 
her bridegroom was given a small 
vial of fluids, compounded of tree 
sap and berry juice, which success¬ 
fully erased the tattoo when she as¬ 
sumed the roles of wife and mother. 

So valuable were virgins to the 
Samoyeds that this tribe mortgaged 
their homes and cattle and traded 
their battle-axes and spears for vir¬ 
gins from neighboring territory. 

The Ungoninos, a savage tribe liv¬ 
ing on the Amazon, still have a bar 
barous method of determining who 
is truly a virgin and who is not. Be¬ 
fore a girl is married to a young war 
rior, the tribal elders bind her hand 
and feet, lash her to a balsa raft, 
and cut it adrift in crocodile-infested 
waters. If the girl is devoured by the 
crocs, the bridegroom sheds no 
tears: this is regarded as proof that 
she had been unchaste prior to mar¬ 
riage. 

But if the reptiles ignore her and 
the raft floats into the shallows, she 
is cut loose and brought back to her 
family. The entire village rejoices in 
this proof of her virginity and the 
wedding rites proceed without fur¬ 
ther test. 

In our own country, the North 
American Indians believed that the 
prospects of life-giving rain were 
increased in direct ratio to the num¬ 
ber of genuine virgins a tribe pos¬ 
sessed. 

The examinations for virginity are 




numerous and range from the sav¬ 
agery of the crocodile ordeal to a 
simple “test” conducted by the high 
priests of certain tribes in Somali¬ 
land. Here a wizened old tribal sor¬ 
cerer squats at a bride-to-be's feet 
and pricks her so& with needles. If 
she bleeds, she is a virgin. 

The ancient Greeks set greet store 
by chastity. In their annuel Pana- 
thenaic procession, as many as 
20.000 virgins would march through 
the streets of Athens. The Greeks 
also prized eiderty virgins, regarding 
them as prognosticators and women 
of incomparable wisdom. Deborah. 
Cassandra, and Veleda—three of the 
wise women of history—were egad 
virgins whose rigid abstention from 
sex is celebrated in verse and prose. 
(Whether they would have traded a 
little wisdom for a bit of physical 
satisfaction is not known.) 

The Chamber of Commerce types 
among the early Phoenicians had a 
tried-and-true way of getting crowds 
out to attend the laying of a corner¬ 
stone. the start of a bridge, or the 
construction of a new temple. With 
fitting ceremonies, they stabbed vir¬ 
gins in the heart and sprinkled the 
blood of the dead girls on the timber, 
bricks, and foundations of the struc¬ 
tures to be built. 

As the Church acquired power in 
Europe, virginity in women became 
even more of a prized attribute. In 
Rothenburg. Germany, a virgin who 
gave herself to a seducer had to 


stand outside the church for five 
days with straw plaits in her tresses' 
«dule townspeople jeered her, threw 
rocks, end draped insulting signs 
around her neck. 

As recently as 1918, the cruelty 
of a French village caused a fallen 
virgin to endure a horrifying pen 
ance. On hands end knees, this 17- 
yeer-o*d blonde, Marie de Vancy, 
daughter of a prosperous farmer, 
crawled on dirt and gravel roads 45 
miles from her native village to the 
forest of Fountainebieu. She had 
been seduced by an army officer who 
subsequently refused to marry her. 
"Crawl like an animal to the forest 
and die there!" her infuriated father 
had decreed. 

Marie's arms, hands, elbows and 
knees were a mass of shredded and 
bleeding flesh after she had fulfilled 
her mission of repentance. In the 
forest, she huddled moaning under 
a mass of overhanging rock; almost 
out of her mind from thirst and hun 
gar, the girl begged for help from 
passersby but was ignored or reviled. 

When the remorseful Marie died 
after six days of privation, Paris 
newspapers—hearing of her death 
and the reasons for it-excoriated 
the fanatical peasant mentality which 
had prescribed such punishment for 
a young and unfortunate girl. The 
place where she perished is known 
as "Virgin’s Glade” and is visited by 
thousands of chaste French girls 
each year. 


Virgins always have had an unset 
tling influence on certain types of 
nton. The great philosopher, Jean 
Jacques-Rousseau, had a miserable 
life sexually because of his virgin 
fetish. A lifelong practitioner of 
onanism, he could achieve physical 
relief only by summoning up in fan¬ 
tasy the face and body of a pure 
woman. 

At the age of 34, Rousseau met 
29-year-old Mademoiselle Heloise 
Lambercier of Nancy who. his friends 
and family assured him, had been a 
virgin all her life. The timid Rousseau 
summoned up enough courage to ask 
her to disrobe for him before they 
announced their engagement; the 
woman complied and the philoso- 
pher noted to his amazement that 
she had no nipple on her left breast 

This so intrigued him that he 
spent a half-hour inspecting the 
breast and murmuring over this re 
markable phenomenon Losing pa 
tience, Mile. Lambercier shouted, 
"Leave women and study mathemat 
ics—you are a tool! 

The crestfallen Rousseau returned 
to his home and contented himselt 
with books and the study of philoso 
phy for the rest of his life. His first 
and last encouter with a virgin in the 
flesh had proved too unsettling for 
the ereat man. 

Paris was also the setting of a 
macabre “club” which specialized m 
corrupting chaste young girls who 
were desired by wealthy business 




I She searched the bed she searched the clothes. 
Wherever can it be?' 

At last she pounced upon the foe. 

This little lively flea. 


Ana cried I U settle thi 
III put yottr light out in / 
You aggravating flea ’ 


6. within the cai 
That insect ’ 
And as it gave 
Said. Bon 2 


men. ambassadors, noblemen, and 
army officers. This was the "Diner 
des Mystificateurs", a private din¬ 
ing club founded in 1872 by one 
Grimade de la Regniere, a famous 
ladies' man who lost his fortune and 
became a procurer for important 
men in order to maintain himself in 
style. 

De la Regniere, who had been ed¬ 
ucated as a chemist, specialized in 
administering cantharides to the 
girls and women who were brought 
to his "club" in Montmartre. Can¬ 
tharides are exceedingly dangerous 
and potent aphrodisiacs extracted 
£mh* Span i5h fly. Unless admin¬ 
istered for medical purposes by a 
P*»ys<cian. the potions can cause un¬ 



bearable agony, mad sexual desire, 
and sometimes a female user dies of 
internal burns from the stimulant. 

De la Regniere boasted that his 
cantharides— sprinkled in delicious 
soups, deserts, and in wines-were 
safe and undetectable. Hundreds of 
middle-aged and elderly Lotharios, 
who couldn't score with girls 20, 30 
and even 40 years younger, brought 
their young companions to the Mont¬ 
martre club in order to whet the sex¬ 
ual appetites of the girls. 

Grimade de la Regnerie's place 
flourished for three years and he be¬ 
came a millionaire in that time. Un- 
ortunatehr for this black-hearted 
fellow he became careless one night 





enough already 

(continued from page .»/ ) 

original Persian while I was munching 
salami—hard salami, from a real deli¬ 
catessen that smelled of root beer, not 
the soggy stuff that supermarkets now 
dispense in plastic bags. On the Vic- 
trola, Galli-Curci was singing the ’'Hab¬ 
anera" from Carmen. I was just thinking 
that her high C‘s weren't as strong as 
Mme. Schumann-Heink’s when the 
thief suddenly appeared and snarled. 
Your money or your life!” 

Sophie didn’t look up from her book 
until she had finished the quatrain; 
culture always came first on the Lower 
Last Side. Then, she picked up the hard 
salami and let him have it between the 
eyes. 

He lay cold till we finished the poem, 
at which time Sophie sent me out to 
fetch Officer Flannagan, whom I found 
running his crap game on Sheriff Street. 
There turned out to be a reward on the 
thief, “Pretty Boy” Wolinslcy, and 
Sophie donated the whole amount to 
the Free Milk Fund for Hungry Or¬ 
phans. Sophie’s heart was a big as the 
pulchritude that was outside it. 

What contemporary woman could 
show such presence of mind? What con¬ 
temporary woman would have a hard 
salami around the house to throw? I'm 
afraid that a herring in cream sauce or 
assorted hors d’oeuvres would not have 
turned the tables on “Pretty Boy” 
Wotinsky. 

When a woman of Sophie’s genera¬ 
tion had hostilities, she didn't keep 
them bottled up like seltzer water. She 
released them in the chopping of her 
Gefilte fish. Chopping up her tensions 
was perhaps noisier than a visit to a 
psychoanalyst, but it was also nineteen 
dollars cheaper. Besides, when she got 
through, she had a delicious appetizer 
for dinner. Even with the strongest 
horse-radish, a psychoanalyst’s notes 
probably don’t taste like much. 

Had someone disputed her conten¬ 
tion that Sir Walter Raleigh and not 
Shakespeare was the author of Titui 
A ndronicut? Bang! Off went the carp’s 
head. Did Mrs. Rosenstock down die 
hall maintain that Calvin Coolidge was 
a Socialist? Clopp! Off went the tail of 
the whitefish. Had the movie editor of 
the Daily Newt reviled Rudolph Val¬ 
entino’s performance in Son of the 
Sheik? Scrape! Off went the scales of 
the pike. 

By the time the fish had been chop¬ 
ped to her satisfaction, Sophie’s arm 
would be as heavy as a store-bought 
potato knish that has lain in your stom¬ 


t«A«4f mmer, feafleasea, f mm Mmpmmin if •/ »mme 
•/ Mf ara pmrmmmml mtmrk!" 


ach overnight. Her ego, superego and 
id, on the other hand, would be as light 
as three feathers floating through the 
air in the Stanton Street chicken market 
on a breezy day in May. Sophie never 
heard of psychoanalysis, and she didn't 
need to. To her, a sofa was a piece of 
furniture used only in her own profes- 

Sometimes when I visited her, Sophie 
would treat me to a dish of her gefilte 
fish. As I swallowed my first bite, she 
would lean across the horse-radish bowl 
and ask, “How did my fish turn out?” 

“I’m sorry to tell you this, Sophie,” I 
would sigh, “but it isn’t spicy enough.” 

“Maybe this is spicy enough for you!” 
Sophie would cry as she threw the bowl 


of horse-radish at me. Half of the time 
she missed. She was really a specialist 
with hard salami. Besides, I always sat 
behind first base at Yankee Stadium, 
and I had gotten good at ducking fast¬ 
flying objects. 

But that was only a bit of hostility 
that hadn t quite come out during 
Sophie's chopping. Starting with the 
matzo-ball soup, and continuing for 
many a crisis-filled day. she was as calm 
as a blob of sour cream in a bowl of 
cold borscht, even when worse came to 
worst and Mr. Shuffel from the candy 
store raised the price of a two-cents 
plain to three cents—and without the 
raspberry syrup yet. Q 






alias Tammy 

In a search for a wealthy 
husband , one can get 
mighty sleepy —if one 
doesn't watch out! 








m er name is Tammy Young—only 
that’s not her real name at all. As 
a matter of fact, she claims that no one 
here has ever been able to pronounce her 
real name, let alone spell it—thus the 
Tammy monicker, which started more as 
a helpful aid to American pronunciation 
than as any real attempt to get cute or 
showy. 

You see, Tammy’s Swedish—a consum 
mate skier and horsewoman—and has 
only been in the United States four 
months. Her first problem here was the 
name bit—hence the change. 

For those who are statistically minded, 
she’s just out of school, 19 years old, 
stands 5' 2" and hits the tape at 36-21 -35. 
However (and no pun intended) statistics 
only give a bare picture. 

Tammy came to the United States, as 
she frankly admits, “to find a wealthy 
husband’’. Her reactions about the coun 
try to date are. “I’m glad to get out of the 
Swedish snow’’ and, “I just love the stores 
here.” As for her number one plan—the 
husband, she’s not so enthusiastic any 
more. According to her, all American men 
have one-track minds—when they see her 
they all want to go straight to bed. 

Of course, we don’t know the men she’s 
been dating, but they may all have vitamin 
deficiencies. We do know one thing 
though—Tammy wouldn’t make us sleepy. 
0 
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breathed, sensually. • 

Martin, however, «**kd no unfru^ 
Hons. He disrobed hunsetf » »«ed 
time and set .boot doing the “®* " 

ardently compliant M“* Maxwell- !»«** 
arched her body and twisted sideways 
to give him easy access to **£ 

pen. and in seconds he had husked oil 
her dress and she lay in hu arms dad 
only in bra and panties. These she re¬ 
moved hersell, slowly and teasmgly. 
Martin looked on in fascination, whil e 
she smiled at the approval sbe saw shm- 
ing in his eyes. She had a small fanWm 
body with round erect breasts, full hips, 
and slender calves. As he came over her 
*he rose to embrace him, her moist Ups 
kissing bis chest. 

Neither of them got much deep Ad 

night. 

In the days that followed Martin 
learned that Carol Maxwell was far 
from an amateur at romance despite 
her relatively long period of inactivity. 
Quiet, demure, and self-possessed on die 
surface, she transformed almost instantly 
in the darked intimacy of a bedroom 
into an intriguing, insatiable, feverishly 
passionate temptress. She writhed, cried, 
scratched and screamed with the com¬ 
bative vigor of a virginal inanria* btag 
brutally but voluntarily defiled by a 
ruthless and cold-hearted assailant. It 
was all Martin could do to satisfy her 
whims and demands and, invariably, by 
the time she was finally pleased, he was 
left weary and drained, helpless as a 
fish out of water. It occurred to him one 
night, in a m om en t of percepti o n, while 
languishing in her tenacious embrace, 
that hex excesses were probably the ex¬ 
pressions of a greatly over-sexed nature 
which in the past three and a half years 
she had successfully rep r es s e d m tbeab- 
sence of a companion on whom to exert 

it. Now that h--rlii n.n 

giving fmt saiga to rampant deauoa that 
had pl a g u ed her afl toot tola Martin 
was captivated by her performance and 
“dmired her c apa city , but he was 
obliged to squarely admit to himself that 
he plainly lacked toe ■««-:— to Imp 


toe matter, dear, don't you Ha Mg 
teacher's pair 


Martin threw his legs over the «de of 
the bed and stood up, winemg as tne 

museks in W® shoukkiJ ^**^*®“_• 

sitive flesh that bad 
lacerated by her npto. damn it, 

Carol,” he said irritably, *Tm going to 
school. I can’t keep up at this rate. My 
nervous system isn’t as durable as 

X “I don’t see how yon could ptmMv 
prefer anything else to «U>,■ Ca-J 
pouted. "Am I really that bad? She 
studied the reflection of her nude body 
critically m the mirror at the foot a* me 

"You’re more woman than all the red¬ 
heads in Texas combined^” M artin said 
patiently, “but that’s just a li ttle to o 
much for me to take on at the present 
rate. Let’s be humane about this. Say 
two nights a week.” 

Carol sighed. “Martin, darling , you 
disappoint me. I have nearly four yemn 
to catch up on.” 

"Dammit, I’ve got school world he 
protested. 

“You know that you don’t have to 
worry •bout math, don’t you? And surely 
you’ve plenty of tone between four and 

ten to do your other work.” She looked 
at him despondently, like a kart little 
girl on the verge of tears. "Martin, I 
need you.” 

“But so often!” 

She crawled across the bed and knelt 
on the edge, extending one hand. “Mar¬ 
tin, sweet,” she said in a warm, mis¬ 
chievous voice, “come here.” 

He approached her warily, frowning. 
“What?” 

Reaching ea*, Carol took his aras and 

pulled him close, then, hands on her 
knees, leaned far forward until her 
breasts swayed inches from his eyes. “I 
like you a lot, Martin,” she whispered 
throatily. 

He ran his tongue over dry lips. He 
could smell toe fragrance of her saft 
warm body, the clean soap scent "of hey 
hair. Against his will tired nerves began 
to respond, a heated a r g en ry awoke 
somewhere within him. 

“Kiss me,” she romm sa d s d, giving 
torso a wriggle so toot her br eas t s bob¬ 
bed temptingly. 


light, all ows d hi—If to be p 

beside her on the bed. 


did his nightly best to placate Carol 
Maxwell’s e n er g e tic cr a vin g , but it 
soon dawned on him that he would net 


and, wont of a*, U. 


warned bun of the < 


I H0UU UUPexffrVP 
WHAT t'M TO fA*, 

fiM#? tWCZoti. itiHBV t 
$A<4 WV HA*B VKOZieMf. 
fr*4CHOU>6tOAL. 
PZ06LCA* .... 



£uT, JU*T &etAU*e hou 
HAV& T H&e HAUOCb 


NATUPtf* AWT RWUtfiAte 
AGO VHP iM THB MUPB, It 
VOtWT MBAM <400 HAVB 
A MAiAoH rc> reAR... 



tit All HAVB THB*e 5TZAV6B 
fUGHT9 Of fAHC*. t A<B MB, 
TO# MTAUCB. I Of TBN 
exrezienoe rue fbculiatz 
illusion of &eL\ev\u6> tha- 

A u iOUfJ& / VOUJpn}0U* ttiOM/ 
BHT&& MM Off\CB Af& 
ZBMOVB& H&Z CLOTHE 
VBfORB M4 VB& BH&Z* 




I H0Pg 'iOU'fZe U0T 
/Wl$? t&ceoti, 0H THI$ 
Neu^rri^ FAwof 0F 
0 n/jU. I u$e it 0 iutH /<* 

4 lLLU6TKAVOfii 
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Wffs£LF... 


. knew «htt r« taking ebont." 


i than I. And I dunk I 


mm of futility. Tm mny, Carol.. ” 
1r CW, )M mm M«—I " Am «*• 


i cradle cat her 
Mi of the (hill 


die Mid angrily. 
“Let nt* inkh, 


a man! Then isn’t a girl i 
wouldn't psnip at the dm 
In the biMfces with him. ®* 
pretty well and the fact is 
he doesn’t even have die 
to a dance. He’s never eve 


sg about Ray 
Now, there’* 
a school who 
ce to get lost 
4 I know Ray 
he’s so timid 


Ju$r The arHtK vaa, r to 

fiAftlf, 'VoCCOK, AOU AfZ€ A 
exAnne of 6 cmzo- 
ntzemc, viwxzm 

7KA*&f&&M,tJ‘ 1 V M6M5 
THAT 5 VCM A 7 H\Mr COAff 
H4PPBN /W MH Off 

\6 r A&zeev 

ro &SA3 mzeuf&K me 
tjcur&nzAr? auo eo *ee 
A 6000 . oor *..*• 













































































PERSONALITY/BY DAVE GREGG 










R ecently a New York Town 
Hall concert turned into 
a fiasco. The featured jazz art¬ 
ist, a man of infinite talent and 
matching temperament, was 
making an impassioned 
speech, urging the patrons to 
go to the box office and demand 

their money back. 

The attending jazz buffs 
wanted to hear music, but all 
they were getting was rhetoric. 
Then a strange and wonderful 
thing happened: a powerfully 
built trumpeter, who had been 
hired for the concert in the 
capacity of a sideman, started 
to wail on his ax. The rest of 
the bored musicians, who had 
just about given up on the gig, 
joined the big guy with the 
dimples. What followed was 
excitement-laden, beautiful, 
It was like a B-movie: The 
star had messed up, but a sup¬ 
porting player had come bust¬ 
ing out of the wings to save the 

show. What started out as an 
awful drag had, thanks to the 
trumpet player, turned into a 
meaningful musical experi¬ 
ence. 

This spontaneous demon¬ 
stration, this moment of pure 
jun joy was created bv Clark 

Terry, the same Clark Terry of 

whom eminent critic Leonard 
F eath er -once wrot e : H one -of 
the most original trumpet 
p layers in contemporary jazz.** 
The spur-of-the-moment, 
take-charge blowing at the dy¬ 
ing Town Hall concert was 
typical of the ebullient Terry, 
who up until a couple of years 


top mss 

TRUMPETED CLARK TERR* IS A FINE MUSICIAN WHO 
SOUNDS OFF IN THE OPINION GIG. TOO - AND HOW! 


ago was almost completely 
submerged in the anonymity 
of even the most superb big 
bandsmen. In 1960 the St. 
Louis-born Terry left Quincy 
Jones’ aggregation to latch 
onto a steady staff gig with the 
National Broadcasting Com¬ 
pany. 

After 20 years of the road, 
the 42-year-old brass giant was 
able “to sleep in my own bed 
every night, and eat my wife’s 
cooking.” The NBC move add¬ 
ed up to considerably more 
than these simple pleasures for 
the down-to-earth St. Louisan. 
He began to get the magic cure 
for the “anonymity blues”: ex¬ 
posure. 

Terry has been heard on 
some of the top NBC shows. 
He’s had several solo stints, 
and has been nothing short of 
magnificent. His appearance 
on the Today show with his 
life-long pal, boxing great 
Archie Moore, brought raves. 
The puckish Terry played a 
funky blues accompaniment to 
Moore’s bag punching—Terry 
did the whole bit while wearing 
a pair of punching bag gloves. 

But TV is not the only kind 
of exposure Terry has been 
getting during the past couple 

of ywm. Although He recorded 

with the Basie band as long ago 
as the mid-40s, Terry’s record¬ 
ing career didn’t really go into 
high until he got off the road. 
Now he’s on so many discs that 
even he and his wife, Pauline, 
can’t keep track. Terry now 
has his own LPs on the Pres¬ 
tige, Riverside, Argo, Epic, 


Emarcy and Candid labels, to 
name a few. 

While such critics as Feath¬ 
er, and Nat Hentoff have 
been hollering about the many- 
faceted Terry for half a dozen 
years or more and the in-group 
of musiciaas is well aware of 
Terry’s prowess on the valves, 
the general public is yet to ap¬ 
preciate the Mound City 
Gabriel. Terry can play any¬ 
thing from classics to rock and 
roll and do a brilliant job. but 
when he’s not working in the 
studio he is always Clark Ter ry 
No moss-backed shuffle 
rhythms or mugging and twist ¬ 
ing for him. In short, he won t 
sell out as so many jazzmen 
before him have done. 

The suave Terry, who's as 
much at home on the boule¬ 
vards of Paris as he is on his 
own stamping grounds in the 
Apple (New York City). is not 
a jazzman who postulates more 
than he plays, e.g., the school 
of so-called “angry men" who 
claim that only negroes can 
play jazz. “There’s only two 
kinds of music,” Terry will tell 
you when you press him, “good 
music and bad music. If you 
play good, you’re a good musi¬ 
cian. I don’t intend to get into 
any race thing. There are great 
colored musicians, and theie 
are a lot of colored cats who 
can’t blow their own noses- 
you can’t generalize and say 
this race is good or this race is 
bad at any form of endeavor. 
Show me a man who general¬ 
izes, and I’ll show you a plain 
damn fool.” ( ' c "" , ”"' ,w "" " ,x( 
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Terry is an important jazz 
composer (a dozen or more of 

his pieces have been recorded), 

but his musical aims don’t stop 
at playing and writing. He is 
currently working on a cam¬ 
paign to get “middle-aged cats 
who are frustrated m usici a ns 
at heart” interested in taking 
up instruments.” 

Terry, one of the world’s 
youngest grandfathers, and his 
wife have a comfortable home 
in Corona, Long Island. He 
doesn’t have to scuffle as he did 
in the days when he was play¬ 
ing in the Reuben and Cherry 
Carnival band or with Ida 
Cox’s “Darktown Scandals”. 
But the witty, urbane b ras s- 
man remembers his salad days. 
He recalls the one - night 
stands, the panic tours, tbeJim 
Crow sandwich—in - a - sack - 


and - take - it - outside - to - 
eat - boy routine in cracker- 
land. But, unlike the current 
school of “angry men” in jazz, 
Terry is never bitter. He can’t 
play music with bitterness, be¬ 
cause music is the love of Clark 
Terry’s life. 

The love affair started when 
Clark, one of seven children in 
a poor family, heard his oldest 
sister’s husband play tuba. Sy 
McField was a member of 
Dewey Jackson’s band, and 
Clark couldn’t hear enough of 
his music. Clark’s initial instru¬ 
ment was made by inserting a 
funnel into a garden hose. 

Terry wanted to play trum¬ 
pet from the first time he heard 
a musician named Louis 
Cauldwell play at a school pic- 
«• The man let the big-eyed 
boy hold the trumpet between 
numbers, even let him, wonder 
of wonders, blow it. Unlike 
most kids who can’t produce a 
sound Mien they are first in¬ 
troduced to the agonies of 
hW creation ’ Terry 

blew a fat note on his first try. 


In St. Louis’ Vashon High 
School, due to no available 
trumpet chairs, Terry was 
forced to play valve trombone, 
but he soon got a trumpet. The 
boy, who had been helping sup¬ 
port his family since the death 
of his mother when he was six 
years old, got into a jam with 
hi« father. Saving his money 



Mutual admiration is evident (top) 
as Clark Terry embraces fellow horn 
blower. Dizzy Gillespie. Boxing’s 
old man. Archie Moore (bottom) is 
trumpet-learning pupil of Terry’s. 


from a variety of jobs, includ¬ 
ing a paper route, setting pins 
in a bowling alley and odd jobs 
«round h» neighbodheed, the 
embryo jazz artist bought him¬ 
self a bicycle for $15. His father 
heard of the transaction, and 
left word for Clark to keep 

Pumping. The boy never went 

back. He went to live with his 
oldest sister and her husband, 
the tuba player. 


Clark’s first real gig, obtain¬ 
ed for him by his brother-in- 
law, was in the Lincoln Inn on 
Market street. The pay: 75 
cents a night. Clark used his 
school horn on these gigs. Then 
some kindly neighbors chipped 
in and bought him a pawn shop 
horn of his own. The instru¬ 
ment and case cost $10.50: 



Looking over a scrapbook (top >, 
Clark and Count Basie recall old 
times when they played together. 
With Quincy Jones tbottom), 
Clark discusses arrangements 

Clark has never seen one that 
looked as beautiful to him 
since. 

With high school behind 
him, Terry got a job with the 
Reuben and Cherry Carnival. 
It was not the greatest show 
on earth, but, at that, it beat 
the job that followed. 

The merry-go-round and, for 
that matter, everything else on 
the show broke down in Hat- 


tiesburg, Miss., leaving Clark 
stranded. He got a ride back 
with the man who had the 
monkey show. He rode 760 
miles to St. Louis in the back 
of the man’s truck with man- 
keys swarming all over him. He 
got over his fear of the ani¬ 
mals, but he didn’t get used to 



in the sound of his golden horn, 
Clark Terry holts onto tome for NBC 


not eating. There w» no food. 
Flat broke, he landed back in 
Loins. 

Bat thiop )«, he 

started playing with all the lo¬ 
cal bands, and it was during 
Urn time that a Btfle trumpet 
p la y e r used to follow him 

aroapd, and aA faraAriee. The 

inq uiring younpta^s name 

was Miles Davis. 


In 1942, Terry went into the 
Navy. He entered the band at 
Great Lakes Training Station. 

In that band were such stars 
as Willie Smith, one of the 
mainstays of the Harry James 
hand, Gerald Wilson, one of the 
leading trumpeters on the west 
cmt, «nd RmiA W ilkins, one 
of the top arrangers in jazz to¬ 
day. 

Terry put his service tame to 

pjtf A use. “When somebody 
wanted me, they’d go straight 
to thchcad<Navy ter m in olo gy 
for rest room), because I’d be 
in there practicing. That was 
com place that I didn’t bother 
anybody.” 

After the war, Terry went 
with Lionel Hampton for a 
short stay. He then joined the 
George Hudson band. The 
Hudson aggregation played 
the Apollo theater in New 
York, and people who were for¬ 
tunate to hear that band still 
talk about it. Terry got a call 
to join Charlie Barnet in Cali¬ 
fornia in 1946. After a year, he 
left to join Count Basie. In 
1951, Tory became a member 
n i the Duke EUmgton crew, 
he stayed eight years. He 
was offered.a tat contract to 
join the “Free and Easy” show 
in Euro p e . Clark had a spar¬ 
kling part along with his spot 
in Quincy Jones’ band. The 
show folded, but Terry stayed 
in Europe until joining the 
NBC staff in 1961. 

A couple of years ago, Terry 

added Fleugelhore to Ws musi¬ 
cal arsenal The Fleugel, which 
fog foi Eke a pregnant comet, 
Kan ■ more mellow sound than 
the trumpet, and it gives Terry 
another distinct voice. He con¬ 
founds every one by holding his 

trumpet in one hand and his 
nuegel m the other and trad- 

mg choruses with hnnaeif. This 

numeovex never fails to gas his 


musical confreres. 

Ben Webster, who has be¬ 
come a tenor saxophone legend 
in his own lifetime, was talking 
about Terry while watching 
Archie Moore work out in Jake 
Shugrue’s Gym in Los Angeles. 
“Clark Terry,” said the huge 
reedman, “is a master — you 
don’t even talk about them 
freaks who’s makin’ all that 
bread in the same breath with 
Clark, dark is a master.” 

And what about Terry’s 
chances of catching on with the 
mass audience as, say, A1 Hirt? 

It should happen, but the pub¬ 
lic will have to accept Terry on 
his terms. Recently when a 
critic was lukewarm in a review 
of an album, an album which 
contained, incidentally, some 
of the tastiest ballad treat¬ 
ments ever, Clark Terry just 
shrugged his wide shoulders. 

“Guess I’m not pretentious 
enough for him,” Terry smiled, 
“like Popeye always says: ‘I 
yam what I yam and that’s all 
I yam’.” 

J azz oracles have done their 
best to try to categorize Terry. 
ftwtf say he is part Rex Stew¬ 
art and part Dizzy Gillespie. 
This is, of course, absurd. True, 
he does do a lot of the half¬ 
valve things Stewart does; and 
Clark can play in the stupify- 
ingly fast eighth note style of 
Diz and the late Fats Navarro. 
But you can’t say that a writer, 
simply because he uses the 
English language, is trying to 
pick up on the late Ernest 
Hemingway. 

Today, the Terry sound is 
the most readily identifiable 
sound in jazz. Once you hear 
the Terry horn, you’ll know it 
and you'll want to hear more 
of it, because the bom is dark 
Terry and, as his pal Archie 
Moore, says: “Clark is a real 
beautiful cat!” 
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(continued from page 6i) 
stimulant into an omelette being cooked 
for one Delphine Arrivage, daughter of 

a in«r ; -I Deputy- Tbia pretty 9*r 

who had just reached her 17th birthday, 
had been brought to the club by one of 
her father’s friends, 62-year-old Ernest 


Franville, an attorney. 

Delphine became a screaming mad¬ 
woman, tore off her clothes, and grov¬ 
eled at Franville’s feet like an animal 
begging for relief. Her desire turned to 
agony as the stimulant—a dangerous 
overdose—ate at her vitals like liquid 
fire. She died in a private room of the 
club and an autopsy revealed the pres¬ 
ence of the illicit drug. 

Grimade de la Regniere was sen¬ 
tenced to 20 years in prison and his place 
was closed by court order. Shortly be¬ 
fore World War II, a Corsican nightclub 
impresario named Defandi sought to 
open a new “Virgins’ Club” on the site of 
de la Regnerie's sinister es t a b li shment . 
Paris authorities frowned on the use of 
the name, and a self-service laundry now 
occupies the premises where virgins once 
were drugged and seduced. 

From the time man began to draw 
pictures and scribble symbols on the 
walls of his caves, virgins have had an 
irresistible attraction for the artists and 
writers among us. Goethe, Hebbel, 
Hauptmann, De Maupassant, Sardou 
and Victor Hugo—ail were fascinated 
by virginity and wrote extensively of it. 

To George Sand, an attractive female 
writer whose real name was Aurora 
Dudevant, the hunger for virgins be¬ 
came a lifelong search. Aurora, a vivid, 
high-spirited woman with finely-chiseled 
features and a slim body, always dressed 
in men’s clothing and smoked large 
black cigars. 

“Anything a man can do, I can do 
better!” she boasted to the sycophants 
who flocked to her literary salon. Men 
worshipped her, most of them loved her, 
but only a handful were admitted to her 
bed. After sending away each new lover, 
including many of history’s most famous 
men, she became increasingly disen¬ 
chanted with heterosexual activity and 
more confirmed than ever in her lesbian 
tastes. 


George Sand was mesmerized by v 
gins. To one girl, Helen Sears, daughl 
of an English curate, she offered 65,0 
if Helen would live with her for o 
year When the clergyman’s ch* 
daughter indignantly spumed Geor 
, and, the woman novelist made the ofl 
to another girl- a housemaid nan. 
Nancy Tree—who accepted the sum 
once. On the “nuptial" night of this i 


assorted couple, Nancy derisively con¬ 
fessed to George Sand that she was not a 
virgin, that she’d been married twice, 
and that she came to Paris to stay with 
George only for the large sum of money 
offered her. 

The irate lesbian author, nude and" 
still smoking a huge cigar, pursued the 
candid but imprudent Nancy Tree out 
onto the Boulevard Raspail and threw 
crockery, books and glassware at the 
fleeing girl. George Sand, brooding on 
what she regarded as betrayal, wrote a 
long poem called “Untruthful Virgin" 
which—unlike her other works—was so 
poorly written that no publisher would 
accept it. 

It was a sculptor’s insistence on hav¬ 
ing an authentic virgin as a model which 
led to a near-riot when the Paris Opera 
House was dedicated. The artist was 
Jean Baptiste Carpeaux, the illustrious 
sculptor of the Second Empire, who was 
commissioned to do a frieze of nude fe¬ 
male figures around the imposing new 
opera building. 

‘1 need as inspiration a virginal girl 
not more than 16 years of age,” the ec¬ 
centric artist told his associates, “It is 
my theory that previous indulgence in 
love reflects itself in slumped shoulders, 
a smirk, and slackness around the abdo¬ 
men. Find me a virgin or I cannot accept 
this assignment!" 

To humor Carpeaux—whose sculpt¬ 
ing talent was matched by his eccentric¬ 
ity — his associate. Architect Marcel 
Rohoux persuaded a Brittany farm girl 
named Henrietta Balteur to serve as 
model for the frieze of stone mai den s . 

Carpeaux was delighted with Henri¬ 
etta who even produced a physician’s 
statement attesting that, to the best of 
the doctor’s knowledge, she was a virgin. 
But Carpeaux’s associates were not pre¬ 
pared tor the intensity of his fixation 
on virgins. 

“To model for me at 200 francs a week 
for three months, you must permit me to 
affix this to your hips when you are away 
from my studio,” the bearded 45-year- 
old sculptor told the girl. Henrietta look¬ 
ed at die contraption he now fi tted 
around her bare hips. It was an exact 
replica of a chastity girdle used by 
knights in the Middle Ages to ensure the 
fidelity of their wives when they were 
away hunting or at war. 

Henrietta was annoyed by the gadget, 
but her peasant greed for money over¬ 
came her revulsion for the sculptor and 
nis maniacial insistence on virginity. 
Shrewdly, she said, “If I must wear this 
thing, monsieur, then you must increase 
my modelling fee by fifteen francs a 
week. Your girdle is most uncomfortable 
and hardly chic!” 


Word quickly spread throughout Paris 
that die fans girl in the chastity girdle 
would be immortalized in stone when 
the decorations on the Opera House 
were finished at last. On die day the 
handsome edifice was dedicated, 25,000 
Pa r i s i an s thronged'(hr Iter dp POpens 
to gawk at naked Henrietta Balteur 
carved in stone. C l er gy men, dob women, 
and teachers loudly denounced Car¬ 
peaux as a licentious fellow, and de¬ 
manded that the stone figures be re¬ 
placed by statues suitably clothed. 

But tolerance and artistic integrity 
prevailed; the f rieze stayed. It may be 
viewed at the opera today, though the 
stone nymphs are blackened with the 
grime of decades. 

What ha p p ened to die chaste Henri¬ 
etta? From all accounts, it seems that she 
was a bit of a deceiver. The physician 
who sent die letter attesting to her vir¬ 
ginity was her uncle who coope ra ti ve ly 
wrote what she w a nted him to say. 


When nmlwl Carpeaux’s chastity 
bdt back to the s c ul ptor upon the com¬ 
pletion of her modeling duties, the 
roguish wench also sent along a short 
note saying: “This device was really 
most unnecessary. Monsieur Carpeaux. 
I had my first affair with a man when I 
was 11 years eld. By the age of fifteen, 
I had known more men than I could 


remember. But francs are francs, even 
from so odd a duck as you; I hope you 
feel you got your money’s worth!” 


Berlin, always a city of aberrations, 
was the h o m e of the noted sonologist 
Magnus Hirschfield, who invented the 


and author, was uaivenally r esp ected 
and frequently served as a star witness 
in murder and rape cases which had sex¬ 
ual overtones. 

After his death, a small locked silver 
box was found in his safe. When it was 


opened, it was found to contain a white 



cataloging items of value, asked Hirscb- 
field’s valet, Kurt Fcrtig: 


“What is this powder my man? Is it 
valuable? Why did your master keep it 
locked up?" 

The valet, a white-haired man who 
had served Magnus Hirschfield for dec¬ 
ades, replied quietly: 

“It was quite imp ort a nt to my employ¬ 
er, sir, bat without value to anybody 
else. It is ground-up nail parings from 
the fingers of virgins. Herr Hkphfield 
always kept a box of it around; he said 
it had magical pro perties and had pro¬ 
tected him from gout, colds, and acci¬ 
dents for thirty years!"0 
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H3ARGUARD 

Well, here it is. Now isn't 
this the livin' end! 

' A hale\« else the critics of American 
manhood may say, one thing remains 
iioMtnc. resolved, adhered to, confirmed, 

.ind never denied: feminine appeal takes 
mans popular forms, but the guys like 
fin all. Now that you may be aware of 
it. vet. Vou may never have heard even 
V our most hip friend say a syllable cbout 
it But. gentlemen, there's a world-wide 
revolution going on in the ol d e st aaas- 
i uliiie pastimcs,girl-u~afching. This year, 
iv they say, keep your eyes on those 
derriercs in France, those butts in Ber¬ 
lin. those swinging cheecks in Chilli- 
( uthe! Buttocks are back in style! 

^ mi can imagine the wagging heads 
over this most important pronouncement 
about wagging behinds. Surely the 
hosom is basic. Certainly the calf of the 
leg has its merits. Thigh men there may 
he. but this year it is the teat of beauty 
that attracts aficionados from pole to 
pole and capital to capital. Forsooth! 

For not only is it the devil, but the 
devilishly inclined who are taking the 
hinrfnio.it! 

Funning aside, however, TOPPER 
decided to delve into the matter with 
a little more than a cursory and curious 
glance, and, more fun than that, it hap¬ 
pens to be a backward look. And that 
IHJsitively is the last time we’ll say it. In 
other w ords, we have decided to return 
to our morgue (that's newspaperese for 
old files, and it certainly does not apply 
to the red-hot clips from old issues of 
TOPPER, and confirm the rumor. In¬ 
deed. we have checked out the facts, 
listened to the photogs, talked to the 
models, interviewed girl-watchers on the 
street, and have even petitioned Con¬ 
gress fur a research fund (it was re¬ 
fused t into the matter. 

As we mentioned, this was a curious 
report. It was one that was prompted 
bv a nameless editor in Hollywood, but 
the c hallenge of checking the facts, from 
the Ixick. so to speak, overcame almost 
the entire staff, even the ones who are 
flung far into the intriguing cumers of 
the globe. Research the ream, read the 
w ires that went out. AND that they didl 

Therefore, starting with yearly com¬ 
pendium of the seat of beauty, TOP¬ 
PER herewith presents a portfolio of the 
Haringcst derrieres, the bounciest but¬ 
tocks, the choicest cbcecks for your per¬ 
usal. your enjoyment, and your ever¬ 
lasting amusement at the ways a women 
wows a guy with what is, after all, the 
same standard equipment they have had 
for years! -—• 



„o. 
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Boubouka "TORSO TWISTER" 



A»OUT M FT. EACH 
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■d mM •AnliMali Bam*. 

17B “FAKWE «Mi CNQEKS «f TAMT $2 JO 

•r .. . ■» M M*« t— MO 0 M MM ... 

171 "TICJIITeiHICir $ 2 J 0 

172 "KAGHCOMMK BELLE” $2.00 

1*0 Aan - OlMAJiaMHHMt.. 


173 “JUTS « MB HANTS” $2J0 

p» t«l «kn OM MMb Of «M 

174 “CtAMOBOMS fiOLMLOCiS” $2J0 


f&tt 45 RPM RECORDS 

* IF YOU BUY ALL SIX 

i m am* «w rnmrwam. pi* m«m «■ 

Tm term TIwm Film . . . TN'U SCRUM!! 


MOVIES 

Only $ l°° inch 

PLUS FREE CLUB MEMBERSHIP 

Now, you gel Hie best selection of our 50 Ft. 6mm Movies for 
— an d 9 ** a free membership in the fabulous Movie-Of- 
The-Month Club. No dues — No membership fee —just Hie 
best in 8mm Movies at special Club Members Prices. (Non 
Members may purchase any 8mm Movies at double the Club 
Members prices listed here.) 


“ M ” MOVIES 

MM SOPHISTICATED 

ADULTS 

207—BOUBOUKA TORSO TWISTER 

50 Ft MW $1 00 

209—THE BIKINI TWIST 

90 ft MW Si.M 

165—TURKISH BELLY DANCER 

50 Ft MW.Si .00 

92—DELORES DEL RAYE 

SO Ft Entic.||.oo 

70-MISS UNIVERSE PARAOE 

SO R. MW.$1.00 

PSI-mUP SHOW FOR ADULTS 

sm«* Mm* mm m w n. mi m oo 

PS2-PIN-UP SHOW FOR ADULTS 

tmm FflMP MUMS nmn no urn 

PS3—PIN-UP SHOW FOR ADULTS 

ImrO PHI-OP MUMS m 400 Ft. ml M-00 

PS4—PIN UP SHOW FOR ADULTS 

•ovtral FIMF MUMS m 400 Ft rml M OO 


MOVIES FOR 
ENTIRE FAMILY 



Taj Mahal—INDIA 

8mm SCENIC 
MOVIES $1 EACH 

PLUS FREE CLUB MEMBERSHIP 


HONG KONG 
PARIS 
ROME 
LONDON 
RIO d* JANIERO 
TA4 MAHAL 
ZION CANYON 
NIAGARA FALLS 
ICE SHOW 
SEQUOIA PARK 


YELLOWSTONE 
BOULOER DAM 
LAKE MEAD 
BRYCE CANYON 
DESERT FLOWERS 
YOSEMITE 
CRATER LAKE 
GRAND CANYON 
HAWAIIAN DANCERS 
SANTA CLAUS LANE 


VARIETY MOVIE CLUB, Dept. 1495 
12S EoM 46 Stroot, Now York, 17, N. Y. 
□ Enclosed please fM $_ 


for the foliowioi movies at Special Club Members 


Un eareti me ts a atomhof e l yeor Merle CM a*d send me the best 50 Ft K OOR CHROME 

ealim m I CM * ***** " * 

I PREFER “A" Film s For Adults "B“ Movies For The Family 

_AGE_ 
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Dev Topper, 

I Inrre keen 


; at Fort <*d, Calif. After awiv 
a r i—»■■]'. I decided that a «d»- 
, trip tire to TOtV E M mrld be 'was 
irt t»”. 

I would like to add that TOPPER 
a articles and fiction to 

•' a for any other area’s 


Tle.1lwT«.TM 

U.S. Amy 
(We try—God knoum, we trpD 


Deer Te| 


debate going as to whether the “Feep- 
iag Teas” p ic bam to yam April toa 

w«c pooed by profcooieaal aaadeb ar 

if they are candid Acts. Can yon help 
us, or n it a secret? 

How tall is Peter? 


U.S. 

Left imat sap the* 
posed — o to wrier we'U destoe p Ac 
creed .Tfanna As for Peter, aw don’t 


We Goofed! 

Dear Topper: 

I don’t know about tbe other copies 
of April TOPTER, but when I got 
going on “Tbe Signet Of Satan" and 
tamed trustingly to page 23, I didn’t 


«d| 


s after deep 


After all, typographical mistakes 
occur. 

So, on 1 went, down to the bottom 
of the page, where: Homer it beg «n- 


__ dmm^tld) 

So, turning to page 74 WHAT 
GOES? ? ? Another deep purple) and 
I find myself repeating page 23 ver¬ 
batim! It’s like one of those horrid 


H upp er cu ts you fiat in the face. 
It tnd ihse, cautious turn- 

togs of pages, from 13 to 74 to reafae 
.. SOMEBODY GOOFED! 

Jane Wyatt 
Laredo, Tesas 

Dear Tapper: 

I Just love your April ianse—espe- 
pagm 23 and 74. 


•a (We mdmk it, but we late a battle of 


Dear Tapper: 

1 read your fraternity article in this 
Mato’s (April, Ed.) TOPPER and 
tho ug h t it RteraDy stank. The reaaon: 
it didn't cover what I felt werajmpor- 


Zttt 

Dear Topper, 

TOPPER is eesty, piquandy hibri- 

atoaa, and rimeRy a driight. 


WolfviUe, Nova Scotia 
(Sounds tike a her of soap.) 


Beat Scene 

Dear Tapper, 

I recently came across your last 
TOPPER July issue. (1962) In it, you 
had an article about John Wilcock, 
“Report From The Village”. 

I would appreciate it much if you 
could pass along bis address so that I 
may get ahold of bis Village Voice. 

Kari KHma 
Ontario, Canada 

(That one wat over a year ago! Just 
write to the Village Voice, Neu York 
City. It’D get there.) 


Knocks 

Dear Topper, 

Well, fellas, comments like [the 
above] you would have gotten from 
me two or three years ago, but not any 
more. What’s happened to your maga 
,1m md practically all others like it 
during die past year or so? 

You just don't seem to be com¬ 

ing across with good quality any more 
m the photo department. 1 didn’t know 
the 1"*^"*" Imwwti was going out. 1) hat s 
happened to models like June W ilkin- 
son, Jayne Mansfield, Iris Bristol, and 
many others? Honestly, fellas, some of 
your recent models look like “before 
ads for Charles Atlas courses. 

What m it, faBas? Is it yonr fault 
the photographers, or the models them¬ 
selves? Why has the quality of your 
photos deteriorated? 

I realize that 1 am only one cus¬ 
tomer, one opinion; and you undoubt¬ 
edly won’t pnnp_ up_ crying. Bank¬ 
ruptcy is at hand!” after finhising m> 
letter (and] whether you publish tbb 
or not doesn’t matter to me. If you do, 
you’ll probably dream up some clever 
retorts to it to save face with your 
other readers. 

Incidentally, I’m sending similar let 
ten to other magazines. Who knows. 
Maybe I can get a campaign started 

CN.I 

Ottawa, Canada 

(No clever retort. We're put glad we’rt 


w.) 


iomi«i 


Y ks. the rumors are true. Just be¬ 
fore she took her life. Marilyn 
Monroe asked one of the world’s 
most talented photographers to shoot 
a series of studies revealing herself in 
the node as she had never before per¬ 
mitted herself to be revealed. 

These last nude photographs of 
Marilvn Monroe are without doubt 
ihFioveliest photographs ever takenof 
the most idolized womanjjf our lime. 
So dazzling are they, in fact, that Miss 
Monroe—who saw them before she 
died—specifically instructed the pho¬ 
tographer to be sure to see that they 
were published. 

These photographs of Marilyn 
Monroe in the full Bower of her beauty 
are a fating memento of the woman 
who did so much to rid our nation of 
the baneful effects of puritanism. Ob- 
inuslv. these are the photographs by 
which Marilyn Monroe wanted to be 
iiiminbered. 

\ portfolio of these handsome pho- 
logtaphs—comprising perhaps the 
greatest photographic essay of our 
Time-will appear as a special feature 
hi the next issue of LROS. The port¬ 
folio. LM pages long, consists of almost 
r >u photographic studies, many in glo¬ 
rious color, together with the full story 
<>l how these pictures came lobe taken. 

This photographic essay-a collec¬ 
tor's item never again obtainable — 
will appear exclusively in EROS and 
will be seen by no one but EROS sub¬ 
scribers. 

What is LROS? EROS represents 
ilus country's first attempt to produce 
a really worthy magazine on the ever- 
lascmating subjects of Love and Sex. 
I mil now, these subjects have been 
relegated to cheap and tawdry peri¬ 
odicals. 

In LROS, the talents of the world's 
most gifted writers,artists and photog¬ 
raphers have been mustered and ap¬ 
plied to a periodical of elegance and 
grace. Subjects which customarily have 
been sensationalized or degraded are 
handled in LROS with dignity and 
good taste. 

LROS is a unique intellectual com 
modus, ft , s literate without being 
stuffy, bold without being sensation 
al and artistic without being obscure 



have never quite understood 
this sex symbol business, 
but if I'm going to be a symbol 
of something, l*d rather 
have it sex than some of the 
other things they've got 
symbols for."-Marilyn Monroe 


In a typical issue of EROS you will 
find such diverse (and often abstruse) 
features as: 

Masterpieces of Erode Art. The unknown 
or long-suppressed works of such masters 
as Rodin,Tintoretto. Rembrandt, Michel¬ 
angelo, Hogarth. Toulouse-Lautrec and 
Picasso. 

Was Shakespeare a Homosexual? A prob¬ 
lem which has perplexed scholars for cen¬ 
turies is tackled by a noted biographer. 
The Erode Sculpture of India. Twenty- 
two pages of statuary in a forthcoming 
issue of EROS depict the Hindu Art of 
Love, with text by the distinguished au¬ 
thor Sautha Rama Rau. 

Slave Owners and Negro Concubines. 
Recapitulation of a little-known chapter 
of ante-bellum history. 

The Secret Message of LadyChatterleyr's 
Lover. A fascinating article on a peculiar 
form of love-making which D. H. Law¬ 
rence appears to have been advocating in 
his most widely read novel, unbeknown 
to many of his readers. 

The Contraceptive Industry. A review in 
the manner of FORTUNE magadne of 
one of America’s least-known-a bout but 
most lucrative businesses. 

Vice in Old New York. A guided tour of 
the quarters of sin that pock marked "New 
Sodom,” as the city was called in Victorian 
times. 

Dr. Theodor Reik an Erotomania. Cases 
of insatiable sexual passion described and 
analyzed by one of the world’s most 'dis¬ 
tinguished psychoanalysts. 

From a 19th Century Aphrodmac Book. 
A selection of amusing recipes with des¬ 
criptions of the results they were supposed 
to have effected. 

“1601”byMnrkTwain.The complete text 
of this long-suppressed masterpiece of 
which Twain himself said, "If there is a 
decent word findable in it, it is because I 
overlooked it.” 

The FraMcaA Daughter. The story of a 
book suppressed during the 1920s in which 
a certain Miss Nan Britton gave an ac¬ 
count of a six-year-long relationship with 
an American President which culminated 
in the birth of a daughter out of wedlock. 
America's Greatest Sex Experiment. An 
account of the mass test of "omnigamy” 
that took place at Oneida, N. Y., during 
the second half of the 19th Century. 
Every adult mate had call on every adult 
female in this unprecedented experiment 
in communal conjugal relations. 

In short, EROS is the miiTor of lore 
in the belles lettres and bcanx arts of 
m a nkin d. In format, EROS resem¬ 
bles the most costly of art books. It 
is folio sine and c as eb onn d in hnr^ 
cov ers for permanent p r eserva tion. 
Each issue looks like an expensive 


limited edition volume (which, in 
a sense, it is,since EROS is published 
in an edition of only 75,000 copies). 

The Saturday Review has dubbed 
EROS “The American Heritage of 
the bedroom.” 

Variety says: "EROS may replace 
bachelor etchings." 

The San Francisco Chronicle says: 
"EROS takes the fig leaves off statues 
and there is nothing wrong with that; 
it is a status symbol on the coffee tables 
of our society.” 

The cost of single issues of EROS 
is $10 and annual subscriptions sell 
for $25. However, if you take advan¬ 
tage of our special Charter Subscrip¬ 
tion Offer which is available for a 
limited time only, you will receive a 
full year of EROS—four quarterly 
issues—for only $19.50! 

If you subscribe now, not only will 
you receive the issue containing the 
memorable Marilyn Monroe photo¬ 
graphs but you will also obtain 
Charter Subscriber status which en¬ 


titles you to: 

—Buy gift subscription for only $19.50, 
—Renew your own subscription in¬ 
definitely for only $19.50, despite 
any subsequent price increases, and 
—Have your subscription begin with 
Volume I, Number 1 of EROS.This 
is not to be taken lightly. T he first 
issue of EROS is already well on its 
way to becoming a collector's item. 
To enter your Charter Subscription 
to EROS, simply fill out the coupon 
below and mail it with $19.50 to 
EROS. 110 \V. 40th St.. New York IK. 
N. Y. You will start receiving EROS 
within two weeks. 

We urge you to subscribe now be¬ 
fore the issue containing the Marilyn 
Monroe photographs is sold out. 

Note: If you wish to purchase only 
the issue containing the Marilyn 
Monroe photographs, but you do not 
wish to subscribe to a full year of 
EROS, you may do so by checking the 
appropriate box in the coupon and 
remitting only $10. 

01962 EROS MAGAZINE. INC 




Check one: 

□ Please enter i 

scriplion to EROS for i 


r Charter 
which I enclose 
SI9.50. I understand that my subscription will 
In-gin with Volume I. Number I anil that I will 
also receive the issue containing (he last photo¬ 
graphs of Marilyn Monroe. 

□ Please send nte onlv the issue of EROS 
containing the last photographsof Marilyn 
Monroe, for which I enclose $10. 


EROS 

Mail Dept. 201 
480 Lexington Ave. 
New York 17. N. Y. 





